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WAR & PEACE 


Middle East peace 
still unsure despite 
cease-fire accord 


By Kumar Goshal 

N APRIL 19, three days after the 

Israelis celebrated their eighth an- 
niversary as a state, UN Secy. Gen. Dag 
Hammarskjold announced from Jerusalem 
an unconditional Israel-Egypt cease-fire 
agreement along the armistice demarca- 
tion line. 

Both Israel and Egypt told Hammarsk- 
jold: “No military or paramilitary forces, 
including non-regular forces, may shoot 
across the demarcation line or pass over 
that line for any purpose whatsoever.” 
Hammarskjold announced at the same 
time that Israeli Premier Ben-Gurion had 
finally agreed to allow UN truce super- 
visers more freedom of movement in the 
Israeli sector; Egypt had agreed to this 
earlier. 

Hammarskjold had previously obtained 
a Lebanese pledge “‘to accept all proposals 
to reduce tension in the Middle East,” 








—Vicky in Daily Mirror, London 
“Well, I can’t see an immediate emer- 
gency...” 


provided that such proposals did not 
“prejudice a final just settlement of the 
Palestine question lor] violate the sover- 
eignty of any Arab state.” The UN also 
planned to approach Jordan and Syria 
for a similar cease-fire agreement. 


THE SUEZ ISSUE: Ben-Gurion was re- 
ported still pressing Hammarskjold for a 
lifting of Egyptian restrictions on the 
passage of Israeli shipping through tyv2 
Suez Canal. Although Egypt has been 
allowing non-Israeli ships carrying car- 
goes to Israel to pass through the canal, 
it has ignored the 1951 UN Security Coun- 
cil resolution calling for a lifting of re- 
strictions on Israeli ships. 


Hammarskjold said he felt that the 
Suez Canal issue was outside the scope 
of his UN mandate. He agreed, however, 
that whether it was appropriate for him 
to discuss any question outside his formal 
mandate “will be determined by the wil- 
lingness of the Governments concerned 
to consider it with me in my capacity as 
Secretary General.” 


SOVIET POSITION: The cease-fire an- 
nouncement came two days after a Soviet 
statement on the Middle East tension 
and three days after Foreign Minister 
Molotov and First Deputy Premier Miko- 
yan had attended the Independence Day 
celebration at the Israeli Embassy in 
Moscow 


Moscow pledged “support to the UN 
measures” and Security Council decisions 
for ‘“‘strengthening peace in the area of 
Palestine,” and called upon Israel and 
the Arab countries to refrain from ac- 
tion aggravating the situation on the 
armistice line. Calling for measures to 
lessen tension in the Middle East, “with- 
out external intervention,” the Soviet 
statement described the Western-spon- 
sored military alliances as serving “the 


(Continued on Page 10) 
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... and no cliches barred 
The campaign for the Presidency is on—and the button, flag and rose-colored glass 
(demonstrated by the President above) are once more coming into their own. Even 
revolution is back into style; the President, to counter the new Bolshevik look in Mos- 
cow, asked for a return to the spirit of 1776 in a speech before the American News- 
paper Publishers Assn. Great idea, Mr. President. But, in the spirit of our State Dept., 
we'd like te see a few deeds, not words, on our part too. 





BRITAIN, FRANCE, ITALY, YUGOSLAVIA 





How Europe’s Socialists see the job 


By Elmer Bendiner 

N THE THAW following the 20th Con- 

gress of the Soviet CP there has been 
a concerted effort to find points of con- 
tact along the many roads which are said 
to lead to socialism. Some roads are plain- 
ly being labeled “under repair”. Here and 
there people are saying some new trails 
might be blazed, But all over the world 
millions are talking about the socialist 
destination: Buddhists in Burma, earls 
in England, syndicalists in Bolivia, Trots- 
kyites, Fabians, Communists, insurrec- 
tionists, passive resistance advocates, 
guerrillas and parliamentarians. One 
thing was plain: what happened in 
Moscow was no internal affair of the 
Communists. 


Gilles Martinet, in the Paris l’Obser- 
vateur (3/29), a left-wing weekly which 
has frequently taken pot-shots at the 
French CP, wrote: 


“ ‘Why,’ ask certain Communists, ‘why 
this constant solicitude for the fate of 
our party?’ Most people on the left an- 
swer: ‘Because that party has the con- 
fidence of millions of workers and no 
progressive policy can be formulated 
without it.’ A ‘certain number add: 
*...and because, sooner or later, we will 


all find ourselves in the same party’.” 


THE BIGGEST JOB: Martinet said that 
the 20th Congress posed more questions 
than it answered. His main concern, 
though, was with France, whose CP he 
criticized in harsh terms, but similar to 
those the Soviet CP leveled at the Stalin 
regime: p 


“What in any case must be combatted, 
pursued, hunted out and destroyed in 
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‘our’ French Stalinism is the police spirit, 
the counterfeiting of history of the work- 
ers’ movement, the refusal of genuine 
discussion, the gross dogmatism, the ri- 
diculous cult of the leader. Also the 
camouflage behind a revolutionary phrase 
of an opportunist policy (there is, in 
Maurice Thorez’ most recent article, an 
astonishing contrast between an excellent 
analysis of the ‘parliamentary way’ for 
tomorrow and a much more debatable 
passage on Algeria, today’s problem.) 


“But nothing of all this can be done 
until the Communists are persuaded that 
every step forward in ‘destalinization’ is 
also a step toward unity. And, from that 
point of view, the partisans of the Popular 
Front who find themselves outside the 
CP have an essential task to fulfill. They 
must in no case, content themselves with 
the role of ‘advisers.’ Every criticism must 
be accompanied by positive practical ac- 
tion, tightening the bonds among the 
various workers’ and democratic cur- 
rents... 


“With the 20th Congress a new fact has 
emerged, The perspective of organic unity 
... is no longer a distant and somewhat 
utopian perspective. It has already given 


(Continued on Page 9) 


What the veto 
means for the 
1956 campaign 


By Lawrence Emery 

HE NATION’S PRESS, almost wholly 

controlled by Republicans, resounded 
last week with thumping editorials prais- 
ing President Eisenhower's high courage 
in vetoing the farm bill, But the plain 
truth added up to something less than 
political heroism; the progressive Mad- 
ison (Wis.) Capital Times commented: 

“President Eisenhower's veto of the 
farm bill providing for 90% support prices 
indicates that the Republicans are cone 
fident that they can lose the farm vote 
and still get elected next November.” 

In the scramble of both parties for pole 
itical advantage from the explosive farm 
issue, the farmers themselves ended up 
with pockets no fuller than before the 
Congressional battle began. 


POLITICS ALL OVER: Midwest Repube- 

licans. were saddened at the vote; one 

Congressional spokesman for the farm 
(Continued on Page 6)» 
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Both feet in air 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


The “mea culpa” proceedings 
in the Soviet Union could also 





be applied to our own political . 


scene. 
Alan Max of the Daily Worker 
wants to know where Stalin’s as- 
sociates were while all this was 
going on. The answer is rather 
simple: they were just where 
Alan Max was while Browder 
dissolved the CP in the South 
and peddled opportunistic yarns. 
It took superhuman efforts to 
establish a progressive foothold 
in the South, to put IPP on the 
ballot and to bring clarity to the 
people. All this was wiped out. 


The point is that if it is pre- 
mature to establish a third party 
now, how much more premature 
was it to establish the IPP some 
years ago? 

Wishful thinking, as exempli- 
fied by so-called ‘changes in the 
political air,” or by periodic pre- 
dictions of economic crises, or by 
blowing up the unwarranted “in- 
dependent” political action of la- 
bor (while Meany is in the sad- 
dle) can only lead into a blind 
alley. 

A Marxist-Leninist approach 
to politics is based on facts and 
figures not on Pollyana reason- 
ing. Is it any wonder that pro- 
gressives today are firmly en- 
trenched with both feet in the 
air? J. G. 


Congress 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 

They discourse upon the world, 
Seeing it upside down; 
Twisting all things out of place, 
Putting all things in reverse, 
What is right is made a curse, 
The solon is a clown. 

George L. Rees 


Except golfers 
HELENA, MONT, 

I see by the papers President 
Eisenhower was golfing in the 
rain with Sam Snead. I thought 
most people in the U.S. knew 
enough to come in out of the 
rain. A. E. Cotton 


Steve thanks you 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


I take this opportunity to 
thank the staff of the GUAR- 





How Crazy Can 
You Get Dept. 


SYRACUSE— AP — Oct. 19 
“will mark the beginning of a 
downward trend in the power 
of Soviet Russia,’ according 
to a Boston business analyst. 

Frank Anderson of Ander- 
son laboratories told General 
Electric engineers last night 
that starting on that date 
there may be a small relaxa- 
tion of control by Moscow or 
a major revolt beyond the 
Iron Curtain. 


Anderson said he based his 
calculation on Dow Jones 
Stock Market averages in re- 
lation to the position of the 
moon. 

Poughkeepsie New Yorker 

One year free sub to sender of 
each item printed under this head- 
ing. Winner this week: Joseph Kahn, 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y. Be sure to send 
original clipping with entry. 











my 20-year prison sentence. 

Your paper has been forth- 
right on this issue in these try- 
ing times. You have set an exam- 
ple of how to convince people, 
irrespective of their opinions and 
no matter what their disagree- 
ments, to unite on one big issue 
—the defense of civil liberties for 
all Americans. 


I consider this not only a vic- 
tory for myself, of course, for de- 
spite the threats that we face in 
the light of the Smith and Mc- 
Carran Acts and other repressive 
legislation, the Sedition Acts in 
42 states have been thrown in 
the ashcan. I believe the fight 
around the Sedition Act also 
showed that it’s possible to win 
victories against these other vi- 
cious pieces of legislation. 

Steve Nelson 


What Price Nixon? 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Some additional facts may be 
of interest on Nixon and the oil 
lobby. In 1952, while he was run- 
ning for vice-president, questions 
arose regarding Nixon’s cam- 
paign expenditures and the na- 
ture of the contributions thereto. 
The auditing firm of Price, Wa- 
terhouse and Co. was engaged to 
examine these matters and duly 
certified Nixon’s complete clean 
bill in ail respects. 

The firm of Price, Waterhouse 
& Co. has acted as public ac- 
countant for Standard Oil of N.J. 
since 1934, for Gulf Oil since 
1932, for Standard Oil of Calif. 
since 1935, for Royal Dutch Pet- 
roleum Co. and the Shell Trans- 
port & Trading Co. since 1935, 
for Richfield Oil since 1931 and 
for Tide Water Assoc. Oil Co. 
since 1933. 


Last year an international con- 
sortium of oil companies got 
Iranian oil into production again. 
This deai was midwifed by Her- 
bert Hoover, Jr., who, for his 
masterly obstetrics, was appoint- 
ed to the job of Asst. Secy. of 
State. Forty per cent of the con- 
sortium was assigned to five 
American companies: Standard 
of N.J., Standard of Calif., Soco- 
ny-Vacuum, Gulf and Texas— 
with the provision that from this 
a five per cent interest be made 
available at cost to other Amer- 


DIAN and its readers for their 
support in my struggle against 
the now-outlawed Pennsylvania 
Sedition Act, and for reversing 





CORRECTION 

In the review of. Corliss La- 
mont’s book Freedom Is As 
Freedom Does ‘Horizon Press, 
220 W. 42d St., N.Y.C. 36) the 
price was incorrectly given as 
$3.50. The correct price is 
$3.95. 











ican companies, At the sugges- 
tion of the U.S. State Dept., 
Price, Waterhouse & Co. was 
named to pass on the qualifica- 
tions of applicants for the five 
per cent allotment. 


One of the applicants for the 
five per cent allotment was the 
International Cooperative Petro- 
leum Assoc., whose U.S. affiliate 
is a farmers’ cooperative. Price, 
Waterhouse & Co. rejected the 
application of I.C.P.A. after con- 
sulting the five original U.S. 
companies. Of these five, Price, 
Waterhouse acts as accountant 
for three. 

Parenthetically, Hoover Jr. re- 
cently released 18 tanks to that 
paragon of free-enterprise west- 
ern democracy: Saudi Arabia. 

Do these facts throw light on 
Vice-President Nixon’s tender- 
ness toward the oil lobby? 

Name Withheld 


Excellent idea 
BALTIMORE, MD. 

As one of your regular sub- 
scribers, I am very much inter- 
ested in your paper and would 
like to do something to help in- 
crease the circulation in Balti- 
more. ‘This is what I propose: I 
see that you offer trial subs for 
a six-month period for $1 each. 
If you could send me a bundle 
of five extra papers each week 
for the six month period, I be- 
lieve I can distribute them in 
various localities in and around 
the city as sample copies. Being 
a taxicab operator, this would be 
very simple and might resu!! in a 
few more subs in this area. T 
found the paper the first time on 
a park bench myself. I am en- 
closing $5 for the weekly bundle. 

Darrell B. Williams 








Drawing by Dyad, London 
“Say,—you're not letting these 
Russians carry arms in Lunnon?” 


Question 
QUEENS, N.Y. 


In your March 26 issue you 
had an article on the Elmer Kim- 
bell trial in Mississippi. I would 
like to ask his defense lawyer 
one brief question: Where is the 
land of the free and the brave? 

Rima Kittner 


Margaret Shipman Fund 
EAST PALATKA, FLA. 


A year ago this month, the 
progressive movement lost one of 
its most devoted supporters. Ac- 
tive to the last day of her life, 
Margaret Shipman died in her 
8ist year. A frail little woman, 
she was fearless on the picket 
line—braving the taunts and in- 
sults of ignorant mobsters and 
tireless in the dull routine of 
office work. Living frugally, she 
gave from her modest income 
generously and often anonymous- 
ly to the struggle for better hu- 
man relations. 

We who had the privilege of 
working in Washington, D.C., 
with this courageous and unself- 
ish woman in the group which 
published Scott Nearing’s news 
commentary, World Events, wish- 
ing to observe the anniversary of 
her death, have gotten together 
a Margaret Shipman Memorial 
Fund as an expression of our 
gratitude for her inspiring ex- 
ample. We send you herewith 


April 30, 1956 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: U. S. & 
ai é possessions, Canada, Latin Amer. 
NATIONAL ica, Philippine Islands, $3 a year, 
First class and air mail rates on 

UARDI AN request. By airmail to United 

, S Kingdom (other countries, add 
postage beyond Britain): £2 a 

year payable to GUARDIAN Lon- 
don Bureau, 16 Talbot Sq. Lon- 
don W2, England. Single copies 
10c. Re-entered as second class 
matter Feb. 20, 1953, at the 
Post Office at New York N. Y. 
under the Act of March 3, 1879, 
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REPORT TO READERS 





We say goodbye 
to 17 Murray St. 


OME TIME BACK a friend browsing in a bookstall found and 
brought to us a beautiful edition of Pilgrim’s Progress, printed 
in 1880 at 17 Murray Street, New York. 


So, as time flies, the GUARDIAN'’s spell at 17 Murray Street has 
been a short one. But in the eight years since the GUARDIAN be- 
gan publication in 1948, the address “17 Murray Street, New York 
7” has became a reliable fixed star in the view of thousands of 
people across our nation and the world, as well as being our print- 
shop and our home. 


Here the victorious fight for the lives of the Trenton Six began, 
in our first fortnight of publication. Here in the summer of 1951 
began the historic mobilization for justice for the Rosenbergs, a 
campaign which all humanity joined and which the world can 
never forget. 


The men and women who have written us and visited here at 
17 Murray Street comprise a roster of the really great people of our 
era, to our way of thinking. And for us, these eventful years have 
brought a deep emotional attachment to this venerable printshop 
and its people, which words cannot ever fully convey. 


OW WE MUST LEAVE 17 MURRAY STREET. The building is 

to be sold and the type melted down in one of the nation’s most 
meaningful printshops. So this is the last issue of GUARDIAN you 
will receive from 17 Murray Street. We know you share with us 
the mingled feelings of regret at leaving, and gratitude for the 
fruitful, friendly years we have enjoyed here. 


Our new address will be 197 East Fourth Street, Manhattan, in 
the heart of New York’s old “melting-pot” where the newsstands 
still display the full gamut of languages and creeds joined together 
here for generations. 


UR MOVE is tremendously costly. The details have been set 

forth in a letter to all subscribers, asking for a quick round of 
assistance. You who do not receive the GUARDIAN by mail are 
hereby asked for immediate help, too. The necessity for moving has 
come upon us with little advance notice, and with it the necessity 
to erase a long-standing accumulation of arrears which have made 
it possible many a week to print the paper when there was no 
money to do so. Also we have had to incur the full expense of re- 
pairing and fitting out the new quarters we will occupy and the 
costs of moving two floors of ancient but honorable furniture and 
equipment, files and fixtures, are still to be met. 


S° THIS IS A REMINDER TO ALL that to move with a clean 

Slate, and keep the paper coming to you without piling up new 
debts, we need the help of every friend now. If a renewal is due, a 
skipped Buck of the Month pledge or just the contents of your pen- 
ny bank, this too will help mightily even if you can’t do more right 
now. 


THE GUARDIAN 

P.S. A penny-saving tip: why not dig around in your desk drawer 

and use up that “17 Murray Street” postage-paid reply envelope 

you'll surely find there? We want to hear from you this once more 
at 17 Murray Street, if only just for old times’ sake. 





$126.50, confident that our de- 


parted comrade would heartily 
approve of the fund being used 
to support the most valuable pa- 
per this country has ever had. 
We hope that others who knew 

or worked with Margaret Ship- 
man will add whatever they wish 
to this fund to honor her mem- 
ory. 

Frederick A. Blossom 

in behalf of the group 


Staying in business 
SEBASTOPOL, CALIF. 
Though our club lost members 


when we lost the ballot, it is still 
the conviction of us few that 
even a skeleton crew must be 
maintained. We entered into the 
local school board bond cam- 
paign and designed a float for a 
community festival. We hope we 
will be familiar to the communi- 
ty when a third party forms 
again. 


We need and rely on the NA- 
TIONAL GUARDIAN for its ex- 
pression of the principles of pro- 
gressives. ($20 enclosed.) 

Lois Murray, Secy. 
Sebastopol LP. Club 
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“DO YOU THINK I’LL MAKE A SOLDIER... ?” 





Inside the Montgomery 


By Eva Grimes 

(First of a series) 
y THE MILD, sweet night there is pleasant murmurous confusion. It is compounded 
of these things: new leaves stirring in a small delicious wind; shift, glide, thump 
and click of thousands of feet, inching along stone steps and gravelly clay road; 


liquid, birdsong voices that call through 
waves and spirals of laughter: 

“You get you a ride, Miss Johnson?” 

“Well, how you like the meeting to- 
night?” 

‘We sure travellin some now, ain’t we?” 

“Reckon we'll walk on home, can’t get 
tired now!” 

“Look like we gettin a heap of folks 
on our side. . .” 

High and cold and proud and white, 
a bald dome of marble glistens down upon 
the scene through the barely screening 
trees. The eye travels from its powerful 
curves and comes to rest against a rough 
brick wall. Set into its harsh red is a 
slab of concrete, and bitten deep in the 
concrete is the crude italic lettering of 
this legend: 

“‘The people which sat in darkness 
saw great light; and to them which sat 
in the region and shadow of death light 
is sprung up.’ Matt. iv, xvi. First AME 
Church, Founded 1871.” 


HEART OF DIXIE: There is enough 
light in the roadway to see the bright 
yellow and black license plates on the 
swarm of cars, parked or barely shud- 
dering with motion in a long line that 
has its beginning somewhere out on the 
paved strewt. There is the black outline 
of a small heart on each plate and over 
the heart these words: “ALABAMA— 
Heart of Dixie’, This is the heart of 
Dixie; the place described on all post- 
cards as the “Cradle of the Confederacy”. 


This is Montgomery, Alabama, in the 
month of March, 1956—Montgomery be- 
fore, during and two weeks after the 
Boycott Trial, which will unfold in years 
to come as one of the most beautiful and 
courageous pages of American history. 
And these stories will be an attempt to 
reflect some basic facets of the reality 
of the human beings who are even now 
in the process of molding that history. 

This will be part of the record of a 
Northern Negro who plunged as deeply 
into the life of this key Negro American 
community as was possible to do in some- 
thing less than a month. The wire serv- 
ices, press, TV and magazines of America 
have presented, and will continue to 
present, important aspects of the Mont- 
gomery story. They have shown the out- 
line of a heart. This series will try to 
capture the sound and color of that 
heart’s most internal beat. 


FAMILIAR FACES: How was it in Mont- 
gomery the night before the trial began? 
That night there were two great mass 
meetings held simultaneously in churches 
on the east and west sides of town—both 
areas heavily populated with Negroes. 

There is scarcely room to move up the 
stairs or through the corridor of the east 
side church. In the corridor it seems per- 
fectly natural to squeeze through the 
crowd, being pulled and pushed alternate- 
ly by hands that belong to faces already 
made familiar in newsreel and newspaper. 
Only after a seat has been found on the 
platform is it recalled that the pushing 
and pulling was done by smiling young 
leaders of the protest movement who 
were waiting to be called to meet their 
time on the program. 

To sit on this platform and have the 
privilege of studying the faces of leaders 
and audience alike! This realization of 
place and time comes only after the seat 
has been occupied for a few moments. 
In the midst of an impassioned prayer 
delivered by a _ bespectacled, energetic 
young minister, the words he is crying 
out suddenly crash against the conscious- 
ness. He is addressing his God; he is ad- 
dessing the world; he is calling to his 
fellow Americans; he is demanding of 
history: 

“I'm just askin you one question to- 
night, Lord. Just one question, Lord, no 
more. O-ah! I usually ask you, Lord, 
about the ship. O-ah! Yes, Father, I 


affirmative “YES, I think you'll make 
a soldier” rang forth, he seemed to be as 
tall as the high roof of the building. 


A MAN REACHES OUT: When the song 
was finished the people sat down and the 





THE WOMAN WHO SPARKED THE PROTEST 
Mrs. Rosa Parks, who refused to move back in the bus 


usually want to know about the course 
of the ship, and-a, O-ah!, bout the crew 
of the ship, and-a, O-ah! all a-bout the 
ship’s motor and the ship’s fuel and in 
gen-eral I’m interested in the gen-eral 
condition of the ship, Lord. But, forgive 
me, Father, if tonight I ain’t-a interested 
in but one thing, Lord. I just want to 
know! O-O-ah, I said I just want to 
know! I just want to know one thing, 
tonight, Lord! And-a, O-ah! what I want 
to know is: LORD! Do you CARE! Do 
you CARE bout ME tonight, Lord! Can’t 
ask about the ship tonight, Lord. 
O-O-o0-0-ah! I said, Lord! Do you CARE!” 


ORGAN OF HUMANITY: Such a mighty 
tide of sound accompanied his prayer that 
seats on the platform and, it seemed, the 
very walls of the church, were in motion. 
The straining faces of the people became 
determined and dedicated as they shouted 
with the preacher in an organ swell of 
human articulation: Do YOU CARE?” 
And almost immediately when the 
preacher had sounded his A-men, the en- 
tire multitude stood and began to gravely 
and earnestly sing the old familiar words 
of the spiritual “We Are Climbing Jacob’s 
Ladder”, 


When we reached the verse which be- 
gins “Do you think I'll make a soldier,” 
it was almost unendurable to have the 
aged, bent man on the right turn and 
smile deeply as he reverently asked the 
question in a cracked, weary, but resonant 
voice. 


On the left stood a lanky, immaculately 
dressed young man who was perhaps 20 
years old. In the last verse of the song, 
the question is answered: “Yes, I think 
you'll make a soldier. Yes, I think you'll 
make a soldier. . .” He sang with such 
purpose and emphasis on each word as 
he wiped his forehead with a spotless 
white handkerchief! His eyes were fixed 
far out over the heads of the singing 
congregation, and each time that the final 
phrase was repeated he straightened his 
height a little more, until when the final 


acknowledged leader of the Montgomery 
protest movement, the elected president 
of the Montgomery Improvement Assn., 
began to speak through a roar of heart- 
felt love and identification. Young Rev. 
M. L. King Jr., whose trial was to begin 
the next day (March 19), reached warmly 
and gently out to his people and told 
them how brave and beautiful they are in 
terms of their long struggle for freedom 
and dignity. 


As he spoke in calm, low tones of the 
magnificent culture they had produced 
as a weapon for progress in the course of 
that struggle, the hall was as attentively 
quiet as it had one moment before roared 
with sound. 


THE GLEAMING EYES: Have you ever 
seen, or do you remember, the faces of 
Negro leaders of the anti-slavery, aboli- 
tionist, Reconstruction period? These 
faces long ago were burned into the minds 
of many Negroes seeking freedom as their 
daily, long-range goal, They were faces 
of such gravity, devotion, sober joy, and 
conscious responsibility! When would 
these faces shine again? 


Now, on the platform of a Montgomery, 
Alabama, church, there they were at long 
last. The beautiful, humble, wise dignity 
of black men assembled in full cognizance 
of their role in the moment and the 
morrow! Here they were again, at last, 
and in our time... listening to, living 
with, the words of their young Rev. King, 
who spoke through and to them and the 
people in the audience: 

“I see your eyes, gieaming with your 
long determination to the cause of hu- 
manity’s progress. I am inspired by the 
sound of your voices as they sing the 
songs written by our ancestors in the 
long, dark night of our history. And I 
know we will not fail to carry on in the 
tradition that belongs to all of us. For 
we have a responsibility to fulfill in the 
days ahead—to our past, to each other, 
and to the cause of American freedom 
for all our children.” 


story 


IT IS ALL-INCLUSIVE: Whatever else 
may happen in the long American battle 
to secure the rights of man, there eannot 
possibly be many moments to equal these 
hours before the Montgomery Bus Boy- 
cott Trial. From the meeting on the east 
side to the meeting of thousands more 
on the west side, and then to be part 
of the long snaking line of cars leaving 
the last meeting! 


The handshakes, warm salutations— 
even to a stranger—but of one Negro 
to another in this momentous time, will 
never be erased from the memory. And 
everywhere, everywhere along the crowded 
impressions of the evening, is the sharp 
line etched by the all-inclusiveness of 
this movement toward the dignity of 
all humanity in our time. 

The people of Montgomery, having 
themselves taken such a giant step for 
all of us, look on each visitor who will 
take the time to really be among them, 
with delight and confidence. That visitor 
may help to gauge the measure of their 
struggle for the world outside the “heart 
of Dixie”. They will show you their new 
homes, and tell of the struggle it took to 
acquire—first the land, then the worke 
men, then the materials, and finally the 
finished products. They will talk of their 
plans for securing maximum registration 
for qualified voters among Montgomery’s 
50,000 Negroes, 


THE CITIZENS’ CLUB: They will talk 
in ordinary voices of these heroic mate 
ters after great mass meetings and before 
a trial with world-wide implications for 
the future. And they will say, in ordinary 
tones, lumined only by the ordinary pride 
of any townsman showing off his town: 
“Do you want to drop by the Citizens’ 
Club to have a nightcap?” 

East side, west side, all around the 
town, and the visitor is tired, thinking 
of the morrow. “Yes,” you say, because 
it is expected of you. But then you step 
through high, dusty grass, through clots 
of young people laughing before a fast- 
swinging door. You go into a room where 
people, many people, are sitting and 
laughing together at tables. You turn 
right to where there are sounds of music 
and dancing, and then you stop, stock 
still, and stare. For even here, in a night- 
club, is part of what is making tomorrow 
possible. Here, over the entrance to the 
bar and dance floor, is a winking lavendar 
neon sign which states: “EVERY MEM- 
BER A REGISTERED VOTER”. 

You want to know: can this mean that 
only citizens can be members of this 
club? And the answer given begins to be 
the rule for all such naive questions .. , 
questions asked from a well of unfamil- 
jarity with the true nature of the struggle 
that has produced the Montgomery Bus 
Protest Movement ...and answered 
with the gentle patience of those who 
have focussed all their lives that it might 
be: 

“Why, sho. 
Why, sho.” 
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CEDRIC BELFRAGE WAS AT VICTORIA STATION 





How London’s 


LONDON 
EAR GUARDIAN ANGELS: Just a line to say wish 
you were here and that, when B. and K. dropped in- 
to town to say hello, the GUARDIAN was there—wedged 
into a dense multitude outside Victoria station between 
a Royal Signal Corps lance-corporal and a woman with 
sharp, powerful elbows. We—speaking for all you ab- 
sent friends—were just able to see a big hand waving 
our way from the car when the cavalcade passed by. 
Couldn’t make out over the heads of the turbaned In- 
dian and the three tall Africans in front of us whether 
the hand was B.’s or K.’s, but we waved back, wished 
our visitors a nice stay in Britain and felt mighty good 
because they’d come. 

The impressive things were both the size and the 
diversity of the crowd that turned out in the middle of 
a working afternoon. They were packed solid behind the 
lines of bobbies as far as we could see standing on 
tiptoe. 

Conversations and complexions in our immediate 
area indicated welcomers from all over Europe, Asia 
and Africa. A row of Chinese were perclied on a win- 
dowsill nearby. Not all had come in a welcoming spirit. 
An old man was moving up and down the cleared street 
holding up a six-penny picture book and calling: “Read 
all about B. and K.” A sallow-faced emigré from some- 
where kept saying in an accent that might have been 
Ukrainian: “Don’t buy, don’t buy.” 


STOUT PARTY: A woman of the type known in British 
humor magazines as “stout party” said: “Oh, it’s all 
lies, is it?” The emigré just repeated: “Don’t buy!” A 
young man in work clothes said: “Why not?” The emigré 
gave him a cold stare and said: “Have you ever been in 
prison?” The young man said: “Well, I'll take a look” 
and bought one of the books. The “stout party” reached 
determinedly into her battered handbag for a sixpence 
but thought better of it and looked at the book over the 
young man’s shoulder. The emigré shut up. 

The crowd were a bit stolid and hesitant about what 
feelings they should express. For one thing it was the 
first time London ever welcomed not a glamorous king 
or president symbolizing a nation, but something new 
under the sun—a two-man symbol of “collective leader- 
ship.” You felt the people had come to see what sort 
of chaps their government’s guests were, wanting to like 
them but not sure yet. You felt that in spite of all they’d 
read and were still reading in the papers about the im- 
possibility of being friends with the Russkys, they didn’t 
see why not, and they didn’t approve of inviting guests 
into the house and then talking about them as if they 
weren’t nice to know. 

It wouldn’t have been London without the man 


people greeted B & K 
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Vicky in the London Daily Mirror 


“To jaw-jaw is always better than to war-war”’ 
—Sir Winston Churchill, June 26, 1954 


moving up and down through the crowd across the 
street with a Bible text on a banner. The banner said: 
“He that justifieth the wicked is an abomination to the 
Lord.” The waiting throng read it impassively. It. was 
part of the familiar scenery like the movie marquee 
further down and the big Bovril poster on a blitzed wall. 


G AND R; B AND K: The almost tense hush broke a 
little when first Anthony Eden rode by to the station 
just before train time, then two high police brass— 
splendidly accoutred, in braided hats—strode by elicit- 
ing wolf-whistles from the younger element. Then some 
students raised a big banner: “Welcome Grace and 
Rainier.” On this day when G. and R. and B. and K. 
were running neck and neck on every front page, it was 
a gag everybody liked and kept the whole crowd abuzz 
after the roar of laughter died down. The joke was not 
so much on B. and K. as on the newspaper hys- 
teria about all four. 


Somehow the students had done just what was 
needed to put warmth and joviality into the ripple of 
sound as those nearest the station saw the cavalcade 
moving out. A young woman opposite the station exit 
took off her red nylon scarf and waved it furiously over 
her head. Further along a very old woman, who had 
been clutching a soiled Union Jack on a stick, waved 


that with equal vigor as if to say to the guests: “Now 
remember where you are.” The man with the text ban- 
ner had disappeared into Woolworth’s just before the 
critical moment and another Bible banner was suddenly 
hoisted not far away. It said: “God is Love.” 


PROXY VODKA: There were a few scattered boos, 
hardly heard through the restrained but friendly wave 
of welcome that swept along the human sea with the 
cavalcade. The people dispersed in the orderly way of 
London crowds and the streets resumed their normal 
appearance. The best afternoon-paper headlines, paired 
in equal type across page one, were: “THEY’VE COME! 
THEY'RE WED!” 

It was a nice occasion, and tens of thousands of 
Londoners went home or back to work feeling something 
had happened which made their city less likely to be 
shattered again by men pushing buttons up in the sky. 
While the GUARDIAN is going to press, we'll be having 
a vodka at Claridge’s Hotel with B. and K., at Ambas- 
sador Malik’s reception for them, and finding out how 
they like it over here, We'll drink a toast to them for 
you all. 

Yours for less curtains and more people who'll 
“take a look.” 


Cedric Belfrage 





THE WEEK’S THIRD MARRIAGE 





Autherine Lucy wed to Texas pastor 


Carnegie Hall was jumpin’ 


Ga APRIL 17 CARNEGIE HALL “Spring Festival,” in case you haven’t heard, was 
a grand and glorious evening. The rafters at Carnegie are seven tiers high and 


the folks were jammed up to the top (even though there were some open spaces down 


UTHERINE LUCY of Birmingham, 

student in library science at the Uni- 
versity of Alabama until expelled on 
March 5, became Mrs. Hugh Lawrence 
Foster of Tyler, Tex., on Sunday, April 
22. She is 26. Her husband js a 27-year-old 
Butler College social science student and 
pastor of Tyler’s First Baptist Church. 

The Baltimore Afro-American (3/31) 
described Foster as “an attractive 5-ft., 
11-inch senior.” After leaving the armed 
forces, he spent a year at Southwest 
Baptist Theological Seminary, Ft. Worth, 
and then entered Butler. He and Miss 
Lucy met while both were students at 
Birmingham’s Negro Methodist Miles 
College. 

Miss Lucy was admitted to Alabama 
U. on court order after more than two 
years of trying to break the racial bar- 
rier. Following a day of rioting, she was 
suspended by the trustee board “for her 
own good as well as that of other stu- 
dents.” When ordered by the court to 
readmit Miss Lucy, the trustees expelled 
her allegedly for saying the university 
had conspired with the mob to keep her 
out. 


WILL TRY AGAIN: Invited to the wed- 
ding were hundreds, both Negro and 
white, who had rallied to the quiet, de- 
termined student’s side in her effort to 
study at the tax-supported Alabama in- 
stitution of her choice. 

United Press quoted the bride as say- 
ing she would continue trying to enter the 
University of Alabama “under Federal 
court order,” for which no date has been 
set. She told the N. Y. Amsterdam News 
(4/21) by phone from Dallas a few days 
before the wedding that she would con- 


sider a job on that newspaper if friends 
in New York found a church for her hus- 
band to pastor there. In the meantime 
she is keeping secret the address of their 
home in Tyler. 


ALSO WEDS: Other newsworthy young 
American women who got married last 
week included Miss Grace Kelly of Phi- 
ladelphia and Miss Margaret Truman of 
Independence, Mo. Miss Kelly, a movie 
player, married Prince Rainier III of 
Monaco. Miss Truman’s husband is N, Y. 
Times’ asst. foreign news editor Clifton 
Daniel. 


among the top-priced seats). To hear the old place ring to “Ain’t Gonna Study War 
No More” with teen-agers shrilling the alto to Pete Seeger’s banjo melody, was some=- 


thing for the Good Book. 


Paul Draper danced his famous feet off, with marvelous accompaniment and an 
over-bounteous supply of encores. Maxine Sullivan’s lovely voice brought memories 
to many and new enjoyment to many more. Cliff Jackson on piano, Herman Autrey 
on trumpet and Manzie Johnson on drums tore the place apart many times over; 
and Ear] Robinson’s all-sized children’s chorus gave proof of many musicales to come 


in after years. 


At the end, with the genial m.c. Lee Hays (The Weavers) adding his basso pro- 
fundo, the whole gang joined in on “When the Saints Come Marching In” for the 


grandest finale possible. 


Lobby, stairway and sidewalk comment 


was lyrical and everybody agreed we 


ought to do it again next year. One mislaid parcel was turned in to us, which we 
are holding intact for the owner despite all office curiosity: 





COMMISSION PLAN 


Federal arts bill 
wins wide support 
at Senate hearing 


BILL to set up a Federal Advisory 

Commission on the Arts was roundly 
applauded and weakly opposed Apr. 14 
at a hearing held in New York City. Sen. 
Herbert H. Lehman (D-N.Y.), author of 
the bill, presided with Sen. James Murray 
(D-Mont.), another sponsor of the bill, 
attending. The bill is sponsored also by 
Sen. Irving Ives (R-N.Y.) and Sen. Paul 
Douglas (D-Ill.) 





The bill would set up a commission of 
24 members from the fields of music, 
drama and dance; literature, architec- 
ture; painting, sculpture and graphic 


art; photography and motion pictures; 
radio and television and general interest 
in the arts to make recommendations for 
federal support for projects in such 
fields. 

SECY. OF ART?: Appearing for the bill, 
actress Lillian Gish suggested a. cabinet 
officer for the arts. ‘““‘We spend a scandal- 
ous amount on arms and nothing on en- 
during culture,” she said. Clarence Der- 
went, former president of Actors Equity, 
said that “the artists of the world speak 
a common language, better than Esperan- 
to,” and declared that the bill would help 
achieve world peace. 

Also testifying for the bill were play- 
wright Howard Lindsay (“Life with 
Father’); actor Robert Preston; opera 
singer John Brownlee, pres. American 
Guild of Musical Artists; S. L. M. Bar- 
low, Amer. Composers Alliance; Mme. 
Olga Koussevitsky, widow of the noted 
conductor; and many others. 


In opposition were HR. L. Kammerer 
and Donald De Lue, sculptors, and Mar- 


garet French Cresson, of the 
Academy of Design. 

Similar bills to Sen. Lehman’s have 
been introduced in the House by Reps, 
Wainwright (R.-N.Y.) and Thompson 
‘D.-N.Y.). The House bills are H.R. 7973 
and 8291; the Senate bill S. 3419. Sup- 
porters at the hearing urged public sup- 
port through letters to Congressmen. 


National 





Holy rock ‘n’ roll! 
GIRL with a scarlet Bible — it 
matched her hat and skirt—flew 
into London yesterday and announc- 
ed: “I have come to help England 
find God.” 

The girl was fifteen-year-old Re- 
nee Martz, an American evangelist, 
who started preaching at the age of 
six. Renee, here for three months, has 
a special message for teenagers: 

“They are just looking for thrills. 
Back home in Chicago we call it get- 
ting kicks ...I want to show them 
how to get their k ck out~of Christ.” 

—London Daily Mirror, 3/29 
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THE RUSSIAN REAPPRAISAL 





New reports detail & 


a grim Stalin era 


OSCOW REPORTS last week still 

sketched the new view of Stalin in 
guarded generalities with horrors to be 
read between the lines. Party Secy. Krush- 
chev’s report at the Feb. 25 closed-door 
session of the 20th Congress was still a 
secret. But from Communist capitals out- 
side the U.S.S.R. came some details of 
that speech which, if accurate, confirmed 
the grisliest reports. 


One leader reportedly briefed in ad- 
vance on the revelations was Yugoslav 
President Tito. Therefore when the Yugo- 
slav CP organ Borba on March 20 ran 
highlights of that voluminous report it 
was perhaps the first and most authorita- 
tive statement to reach the general public. 
These were the main charges, as sum- 
marized by the Christian Science Monitor 
(4/16): 

® In the purge trials of 1934-38 Stalin 
drafted the ‘‘confessions,” instructed 
police officials how to break the prison- 
er in each case “through the crudest kind 
of pressure ... by physical means.” 

® Stalin similarly masterminded the 
purge of Red Army officers between 1937- 
41, “decimating” the officer corps fron 
the company level all the way up, under- 
mining discipline, leaving the army weak- 
ened when war broke. 

® Stalin is said to have “created” the 
Leningrad case, according to Borba, fram- 
ing First Deputy Premier Voznesensky 
and A. A. Kusnetsov ‘both now officially 
“rehabilitated.”) Before his death he 
devised the “doctors’ plot” charging a 
group of Jewish doctors with conspiring 
in a series of assassinations. 


IGNORED WARNINGS: Borba said the 
Khrushchev reports charged that Stalin 
had disregarded warnings by Winston 
Churchill and others that Hitler planned 
to invade the Soviet Union, and so was 
caught unawares. 


The Borba report made no reference to 
any documentation of these charges by 
Khrushchev nor any discussion of political 
problems such as why Stalin should be 
charged with mistrust of Churchill, an 
inveterate foe of the Soviets and one 
suspected by every leader of pre-war Rus- 
sia with seeking to turn Hitler eastward. 

Borba said the report, though in the 
form of a message from the party presi- 
dium, was an emotional, highly personal 
explosion by Khrushchev. The post-war 
Stalin was allegedly described as a maniac. 
Borba quotes from the report: 

“He [Stalin] was so sickly suspicious 
and obsessed that he often asked his 
closest associates such questions as: ‘Why 
are your eyes so shifty today? Why have 
you turned your eyes the other way? Why 
do you not look me straight in the face’?” 


ANTI-SEMITISM CHARGED: Another 
Khrushchev speech to a smaller group 
after the Congress was reported in the 





Lancaster in Daily Express, London 
FOR PRINCESS GRACE 
“But just reflect, madame, what this is 
going to mean to a young couple on the 
threshold of life about to set up their 
first tiny home...” 


London Times which said that it was 
devoted to alleged anti-Semitism, The 
Times report, quoting CP members in 
Eastern Europe, said that after the 
“doctors’ plot” was launched in January, 
1953, “Stalin’s rage grew until just be- 
fore his stroke in March, he told a meet- 
ing of the Soviet leaders that he had 
decided to gather all the (Jewish) com- 
munity together and transport them to a 
northern region.” 

The story said that Anastas Mikoyan, 
Vyacheslav Molotov and Marshal Kli- 
menti Voroshilov, present at Stalin’s out- 
burst, objected, called the proposal crimi- 
nal and said this sort of thing had stirred 
world opinion against Hitler. 

Whether or not the Times report is true, 
the anti-Semitism of the Stalin era was 
grimly reported on April 4 in the Folks- 
Shtimme (People’s Voice), a CP paper 
published in Yiddish in Warsaw. The 
story (published in full in the May issue 
of Jewish Life), tells how Jewish culture 
flourished in the early days of the Soviet 
revolution with thriving research into 
Jewish language, history, literature, pub- 
lication of Jewish poets, dramatists, crit- 
ics. Then, said Folks-Shtimme, in the 
Thirties came the “social plague which is 
today known as infamous ‘Beria-ism’.” 
The article listed the first victims: 

S. Dimanshtein, Maria Esther Frumkin, 
Rakhmiel Weinstein, Yankel Levin, Merez- 
hin, Moshe Litvikov, Mikhail Levitan, 
Hershl Brill, Izi Kharick, Moshe Kulbak, 
Max Erik, Yasha Bronstein, C. D. Duniets. 


These, said the story, ‘‘and other honest, 
talented people were cut down. All of 
them were devoted to the cause of Com- 
munism and the full development of the 
Jewish masses.” 


THE BIG QUESTION: In the years 1939- 
1941 Jewish culture in the Soviet was re- 
born, said Folks-Shtimme. Community 
and cultural life flourished and Jewish 
refugees from Polish terror added to the 
Soviet upsurge. The Jewish Anti-Fascist 
Committee took the lead rescuing embat- 
tled European Jews and aiding in the 
war effort. Yiddish schools and theaters 
sprang up. Then the Polish paper asks: 


“How then did it happen that the 
spokesmen of the Jewish community, who 
in the most terrible, fateful hours, suc- 
ceeded in cementing the unity of Jewish 
resistance—how could it happen that 
these representatives, among whom were 
the best sons and daughters of the Soviet 
Jewish masses—the Jewish Anti-Fascist 
Committee—suddenly, and without a why 
or wherefore, were liquidated and its 
leaders condemned to death?” 

Folks-Shtimme’s answer: “The Beria 
gang.” 

Among the victims of the second anti- 
Semitic wave were: David Bergelson, Der 
Nister, Peretz Markish, Leib Kvitko, 
Davir Hoffstein, Itzik Feffer, Benjamin 
Zuskin, Itzhok Nusinov, Elihu Spivak, S. 
Persov. All were actors, writers, teachers 
or community leaders. 

The Folks-Shtimme admitted that 
for many years Jewish Soviet leaders had 
been bombarded with questions from 
“enemies of the Soviet Union and the 
Communist movement” concerning the 
fate of these people. The magazine said: 

“Yes certainly, we were silent, despite 
the fact that we saw and painfully felt 
the tragic results of the Beria gang. We 
were silent because we believed that only 
the party of Lenin could—and finally 
would—untangle the tragic knot. We were 
convinced that the party of Lenin would 
finally find the whole truth and boldly 
and determinedly reveal it to all the peo- 
ple. Our faith and our conviction has 
been fully justified.” 

A BEAM OF LIGHT: The editors of Jew- 
ish Life commented: 

“We condemn without qualification or 
extenuation this crass violation of the 


Only a great outcry will be effective 





The 66th nuclear explosion by the U. S. is scheduled for this spring in the Marshall 
Islands. The Japanese have protested and scientists have warned of the effects of 
the explosion on present and future generations. Last week Adlai Stevenson raised 
his voice to ask for an end to the bomb tests. The Soviet government protested that 
the proposed new test was a violation of the UN Trusteeship agreement (the Russian 
note got “lost” in Washington for several hours). You can add your voice. Write the 
President asking him to cancel the test. Ask your friends to write; there is still time. 
(For more news on Asian reaction to the tests, see Spectator, p. 12.) 


rights of the Jewish people in the Soviet 
Union and the frame-up and execution 
of Jewish writers and public figures. . 
There is a great deal more that must be 
told. Why were the crimes committed, 
who were responsible? The situation calls 
for a documented detailed history of 
these crimes against the Jewish cultural 
and political figures. . . . Above all, it is 
our deep conviction that the guilty per- 
sons be named and, if they have not al- 
ready been so dealt with, that they be 
brought to justice. 


“In this heart-rending picture there is 
a beam of light. The frank acknowledge- 
ment by the Soviet leaders at the 20th 
Congress of the Soviet Communist Party 
of the destructive effects of the ‘cult of 
personality’ and its profoundly anti- 
socialist character gives promise that the 
days of the destroyers of justice and the 
dignity of man in the Soviet Union are 
done.” 


A CZECH DISTINCTION: Another re- 
ference to anti-Semitism came from Pra- 
gue where Premier Viliam Siroky said the 
prosecutor had been wrong in stressing 
the fact that most of the defendants in 
the 1952 trial of Rudolf Slansky were 
Jewish. He also said that “Titoism” had 
been mistakenly involved in the charges 
against Slansky. Slansky confessed to a 
“Zionist” plot against the Czechoslovak 
government and was hanged, Siroky said 
there was a difference between anti- 
Semitism and anti-Zionism. 


Slansky and former Czech Foreign 
Minister Vladimir Clementis, who was 
executed with him, were still adjudged 
guilty of conspiring with foreign agents 
against the state, said Siroky. However 
he did not explain why former Deputy 
Foreign Minister Arthur London, convict- 
ed with Slansky and Clementis, was re- 
cently released from prison, and two oth- 
ers were expected to be freed shortly. 

Antonin Novotny, Czech CP first secy, 
sparked a reappraisal of the late Presi- 
dent Klement Gottwald, now embalmed 
in a mausoleum on a hillside overlooking 
Prague. But he blamed not Gottwald so 
much as the CP’s “collective guilt” in 
creating “an atmosphere of untouch- 
ability around Comrade Gottwald” and 
propagating the notion that “Gottwald 
thinks for us.” 


BULGARIAN SHIFT: In Sofia, Bulgaria, 
Vulko Chervenkov stepped down from the 
premiership. He had been responsible for 
the conviction and execution of former 
Deputy Premier Traicho Kostov, now 
cleared of all guilt. In three minutes’ 
time the Bulgarian parliament reshuffled 
the cabinet. It heard a brief statement 
from Chervenkov resigning his post “ow- 





ing to incorrect methods of work that I 
have countenanced and that inflicted a 
certain harm to state activity.” The par- 
liament then unanimously named Cher- 
venkov as a Deputy Premier, chose Anton 
Yugov as Premier. 

Present at Chervenkov’s gentle fall was 
a Yugoslav parliamentary delegation 
headed by Moshe Pijade, president of the 
Yugoslav parliament. Chervenkov had 
been bitterly anti-Tito and his removal 
was widely reported to be one of Tito’s 
prices for a reconcilation with the peo- 
ple’s democracies. 

In Belgrade the atmosphere seemed 
heady with triumph. But Duzan Piic, 
writing from Trieste to the Paris Tribune 
des Nations, (4/6) asked: 

“Can the liquidation of what is called 
‘Stalinism’ be stopped at the Yugoslav 
borders. That question . . . cannot but 
give pause to Tito and the Yugoslav Com- 
munists.” 

There were signs that the turn from 
Stalin was having greater effects than 
the downgrading of some reputations. Po- 
land not only announced a shake-up of 
its public prosecutors but moved toward 
some parliamentary reforms, providing 
for longer and more frequent sessions and 
giving members the right to quiz govern- 
ment officials. 

In Moscow the magazine Soviet State 
and Law, published by the A.Y, Vishinsky 
Law Institute of the Academy of Sciences, 
assailed the policies of its late namesake 
in basing convictions largely on confes- 
sions of the accused. 
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Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post Uispatch 
Down at the grass roots 
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DR. SOKAL’S EXPERIMENT TAKES HOLD 





Poland: Clinics for healthy children 


By Ursula Wassermann 

Special to the GUARDIAN 
WARSAW 
WFHIS IS A CLINIC for healthy children’, Dr. 
Klemens Sokal, founder of Warsaw’s Polyclinic for 
school children, said as he led me into his tiny office. 
“I must insist on that description. For here we are 
exclusively concerned with school children, that is 
children attending school. A sick child is referred to 
one of the district medical centers or to a hospital, but 
he or she is lost to the school. Here we are interested 
in children who are well enough to be at school but 

who may need some sort of treatment.” 


He frowned: “Even treatment is too narrow a term, 
because often it is not treatment in the strict sense 
of the term—who need some kind of help, shall we 
say?” 


He smiled. Dr. Sokal, an agile, wiry man of medium 
height, belied his 70 years, His movements were those 
of a man half his age, and the kind humor in his 
eyes was timeless. 


THE BASIC IDEA: The Clinic, which has a unique 
history, was founded by Dr. Sokal in 1950. The idea 
behind it was not simple. “The ordinary medical care 
which we give school children,” said Dr. Sokal, a school 
physician for 33 years, “is utterly inadequate to cope 
with the problems of modern living of which our chil- 
dren are part and parcel. I have always been dissatis- 
fied with the kind of service which I gave my own 
little patients over the years. A school doctor’s duties 
were more or less confined to routine examinations. 
If he found a child suffering from an infectious disease, 
whether epidemic, like measles or scarlet fever, or 
chronic, such as tuberculosis—which incidentally still 
constitutes a grave problem hefe in Poland—he referred 
the child to a hospital. With this one stroke of the 
pen, the child ceased to be a school child.” 


“But,” he went on, “it occurred to me many years 
ago that it was the so-called healthy child that needed 
attention and care. The demands upon the modern 
child are so vast that they can not necessarily be met 
by all children. These little workers need more than 
an occasional routine check-up. They are, all of them, 
still in the stage of physical and intellectual develop- 
ment, and their development is not always even.” 


THE WAR AND AFTER: School hygiene and medical 
care in Poland takes in 412 million children between 
the ages of 4-18, from the time they enter kindergarten 
to the time they matriculate. Dr. Sokal’s clinic is based 
on the principle of assuring them normal development, 
In Poland this is particularly essential. The war and 
occupation, the poor state of health in pre-war days, 
and the difficulties of the early post-war years, have 
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TWO STUDENTS AT P.S. 11 IN WARSAW 
P. S. 11 is the I. L. Peretz School, named for the great 
, Jewish writer, (1851-1915). 


left a legacy of deficiency diseases and, in the case of 
children, development deficiencies. 

Ninety per cent of all Polish children, Dr. Sokal 
told me, suffer from bad teeth, for example, although 
the situation is beginning to improve with dental care 
in all primary schools. However, there are many other 
development deficiencies less easy to detect. 

“Before the war,’ Dr. Sokal said, “we were in no 
position to deal with such deficiencies. We did not even 
have the facilities for X-raying these children. Now, 
if a school physician suspects such a lack of develop- 
ment, he refers the child to us. We X-ray the child 
and show him and his parents the X-ray, explaining 
why he needs certain treatment and exercises. The 
exercises, which must of course be repeated at home, 
are given twice weekly in our own gym.” We went to 
the gym, which is only large enough for ten children. 


IT’S DONE WITH LOVE: From the gym, we went to 
a miniature swimming pool—large enough for two 
children at a time under supervision. This pool is de- 
signed for post-polio cases or for children suffering 
from post-fractural difficulties. Another room which 
fascinated me was entirely furnished with mirrors for 
self-observation during exercises involving facial 
muscles 

The optical department has at present four ap- 
paratuses for exercises to correct squinting. The draw- 
ings used in these machines were done by Dr. Sokal 
himself—charming little animals and landscape pic- 
tures which the child is anxious to place into focus, 
Like everything else, these pictures expressed love for 


the child, pointing the way to new methods of helping 
children to overcome their difficulties without undue 
hardship. 


There are 15 departments in this clinic, headed by 
specialists from orthopedics to gynecology, from in- 
ternal medicine to psychiatry. 


THERE’S A REASON: “Often,” Dr. Sokal said, “a child 
seems quite normal, if I may use that term, but the 
teacher complains that he won’t learn, the parents 
complain of no homework, and the child himself, feel- 
ing inferior and rejected because he cannot participate 
in study or games, begins to become what is known as 
a problem child. Nothing helps until we have diagnosed 
the’ cause. It may be physical or psychological, but 
there is always a reason for it. Healthy children are 
not lazy; they want to participate.” 

Some 50.000 children have passed through Dr, 
Sokal’s clinic during the last six years. The emphasis 
is on prophylaxis: in a period of six months only 500 
prescriptions were handed out. Many children must 
remain under observation for long periods; control is 
assured through constant contact with the school phy- 
sician who originally referred the child, as well as 
through a group of social workers attached to the clinic, 

“I think we are on the right road,” Dr. Sokal said, 
“even though our physical surroundings are still primi- 
tive.” They are, indeed, for Sokal literally built his 
clinic with his own hands. At first he had to beg for 
every penny, but gradually, as he persuaded well-known 
specialists to collaborate, and he could point to his 
first successes, the Ministry of Health began to grant 
him funds for equipment. 


LOOK TO THE FUTURE: “And now, last December,” 
he said, “the Minister himself was here to visit my 
clinic, and we have been promised our own building.” 
Joy was written on his face. An even greater satis- 
faction, however, is that under the new Five Year Plan, 
21 clinics, modelled on his own, will be established in 
every part of Poland. Moreover, new guides for the 
future training of school physicians, worked out by 
Dr. Sokal, have been adopted by the medical academies 
here. The school physician will become a specialist in 
the field of a child’s physical and mental development; 
he will be able to refer any child, showing any defi- 
ciency or disturbance, to a central clinic equipped with 
all the latest knowledge of modern medicine. Physicians 
and health ministries abroad are showing interest in 
this fascinating experiment. 

It seems fitting that this country, which has suf- 
fered so much, should have concentrated not only on 
the rebuilding, of its cities and its economy, But should 
have produced a man whose most vital interest is the 
rehabilitation of an entire new generation. 





The farm veto 


(Continued from Page 1) 

belt predicted that it would cost his party 
at least 15 House and Senate seats come 
election time. Democrats weren’t unhap- 
py at this prospect, but they seemed far 
more concerned with exploiting the pol- 
itical consequences of the veto than with 
any effective program to rescue small 
farmers rapidly going broke. 


Top Democrats in advance had tarred 
themselves with their own brand of pol- 
itics when they threatened that in case 
of a veto there would be no farm legisla- 
tion at all this year. Senate Agriculture 
Committee chairman Allen J. Ellender 
(D-La.) said on April 5: “If Ike vetoes 
the bill and asks us to pass only a soil 
bank bill, he will end up with a goose 
egg.” 

He was echoed by House Agriculture 
Committee chairman Harold D. Cooley 
(D-N.C.) who said: “If the President ve- 





N.Y. Herald Tribune 
“Boys, I think we're lost.” 


toes it, that will be the end of it.” Senate 
Majority Leader Lyndon B. Johnson (D- 
Tex.) predicted that a veto would kill 
any chance of a soil bank this year and 
said: “One thing is sure, Congress is not 
going to roll over and play dead to the 
crack of a whip.” 


HOW TO BUY A VOTE: But even hard- 
ened politicians gambling for votes knew 
that such tough talk wouldn’t pay off 
any farmers’ mortgages, In his veto mes- 
sage Ike had tried to rescue something 
from the legislative fiasco by pegging 
price supports on so-called basic crops 
at 8212% of parity, thus violating his 
own inflexible insistence on flexible 
props. He made a bid for the crucial Mid- 
west vote, which can make or break a 
Presidential election, by setting up a sep- 
arate relatively high support for corn 
with no restrictions on production. 

He also demanded swift enactment of 
his soil bank plan under which farmers 
would be paid by the government to take 
land out of production. For this he pro- 
posed a new gimmick whereby farmers 
complying with soil bank reduction of 
crops would be paid half the amount due 
them in advance, with government checks 
arriving before the November election. 
In essence, his proposals amounted to an 
offer.to buy the farm vote with cash 
money. 


NEW FIGHT SHAPES UP: Democrats, 
smarting under their poor showing in a 
move to override the veto in the House 
(they got less than a simple majority 
of the votes) made a surprise move on 
April 19 when the House Appropriations 
Committee voted for a $1,200,000,000 fund 
for a soil bank plan under an old New 
Deal act dating back to 1936. This caught 
the Republicans off guard and a new bat- 
tle was shaping up over this issue last 
week. 


What was most apparent was the com- 
plete absence of any kind of progressive 
leadership in Congress on the farm issue. 
Only the most partisan Republicans could 
see any merit in the original Eisenhower 
proposals for farm legislation, but Dem- 
ocrats came up with nothing more than 
what Sen. Ellender himself called a few 
gadgets, which were aimed less at saving 
the farmer than with saving an election. 

While the smoke of battle was still 
swirling on Capitol Hill, Sen. Ellender 
charged angrily that President Eisen- 
hower “did not know what was in the 
bill” he vetoed because he was “too busily 
engaged in playing golf at Augusta.” In 
Wisconsin, Leroy Gore, the ex-Republican 
who led the recall movement against Sen. 
McCarthy and who is now running for 
Congress as a Democrat, said: ‘‘The vot- 
ers have a clear duty to repudiate an Ad- 
ministration which is frustrated by too 
much food in a world where a billion hu- 
man beings will go to bed hungry to- 
night.” 


BENSON’S PHILOSOPHY: The Capital 
Times called the Eisenhower-Benson ar- 
gument that high support prices produce 
unmanageabie surpluses “one of the big- 
gest frauds put over on the American 
people” and said: 


“The blunt truth is that Secy. Benson 
represents the philosophy of the big in- 
dustrialized farm interests, who are out 
to make American agriculture a more 
‘efficient operation.’ This is going to be 
done by forcing the small ‘inefficient’ 
farmer off the farm and into the factory. 
If there are some economic pains that 
go with this, so be it. 

“Some of Benson’s advisers have frank- 
ly and publicly espoused this philosophy, 
seemingly unaware that they are creat- 
ing a social and economic upheaval that 
could bring economic chaos. By his veto, 


the President is playing their game, 
though he is probably no more aware of 
its implications than he has been of some 
of the other things done in his Admine 
istration.” 

EVERYONE’S UNHAPPY: Few farm or- 
ganizations were happy at the veto even 
though the patchwork farm bill contained 
considerably less than farmers need. A 
spokesman for the Natl. Grange said: 
“We are disappointed in the veto action, 
The good sections of the bill far oute 
weighed the bad.” The Natl. Farmers 
Union had urged Congress to override the 
veto, while the newly-formed Natl. Farm- 
ers Organization, which has grown to 
140,000 members in the past few months, 
called the vetoed bill “better than no 
bill at all” and added: 


“The farmer will feel that he has been 
neglected again. It is a great blow to 
agriculture, as well as to city people who 
depend on farm income for their liveli- 
hood.” 


NFU econgqmists estimated that the ve- 
toed bill would have given farmers $3,- 
000,000,000 more than they will get from 
what Eisenhower now offers them under 
administrative action. 


Meanwhile the farm unrest in the Mid- 
west (GUARDIAN, 4pril 9) was burgeon- 
ing ahead and all through Iowa and Mis- 
souri new ties between farmers’ groups 
and organized labor were being formed. 
By last week the movement had even 
reached Washington where the AFL-CIO 
Economic Policy Committee was setting 
up a subcommittee to deal with farmer- 
labor relations and policies. 





The nicest people in town advertise their 
wares and services in the Cuardian. Before 
buying be sure to check Guardian ads. 
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THEIR STOMACHS TELL THEM WHAT TO DO 





Spain: The revolt of 


Special to the Guardian 
PARIS 
HE NIGHTMARE that is Franco Spain 
has been forced back into the head- 
lines by the wave of strikes in Navarre, 
the Basque country and Barcelona, fol- 
lowing the recent student demonstrations 
in Madrid. Western newspapers, striving 
to keep the whitewash on this “free 
world” ally, cannot do less than report 
a “ferment” in Spain when tens of thou- 
sands of workers walk out simultaneously 

in such widely-separated areas. 

Since all-pervasive terror prevents any 
organizing at the grass roots, the world 
wonders how such demonstrations are 
possible. The simple answer was given 
me last week by a friend just back from 
studying a small Spanish community in 
which he has lived for a year. 

“The people are simply ravenous with 
hunger,” he told me, “and if there is no 
one telling them what they must do and 
organizing them to do it, why, their stom- 
achs tell them. No one knows just how 
and when the big blowoff can come, but 
a blood-bath surpassing anything even 
Spain has known seems inevitable.” 


THEY SPEAK LITTLE: Speaking of the 


community which he has come to know 
mmtimately from top to bottom—reason- 


ably typical, although city conditions are 
partly better, partly worse—my friend 
said: 


“Most of the people do not acquire even 
bare literacy in the one-class school run 
by a teacher who is paid $25 a month— 
but they speak little of that. Most never 
have any medical care—the doctors treat 
them worse than dogs even if they have 
the time and bus-fare to go to them; the 
“official” midwife provided by the “syn- 
dicate” exacts an illegal fee and, since 
they do not have it, many mothers give 
birth untended; but the people speak lit- 
tle of that. For having three babies in 
three years, a mother gets a state bonus 
of $125. One woman, working all the time 
in between and without benefit of mid- 
wife, had her third baby under the time- 
limit: there was no bonus, for the baby 
was born dead. Her other babies cannot 
long survive starvation and disease. But 
these are not the things of which the 
people speak.” 


THEY SPEAK MUCH: Recently my friend 
talked with a working-class woman who 
was washing clothes by the river. Spread- 
ing a piece of unwashed laundry on the 
ground for him to sit on, she said: 

“Tell me, do the people eat in your 
country? Yes, we have heard that they 
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JOBLESS FARM WORKERS IN SPAIN 


hunger 


do in England, in France, in America, 
Here in Spain it is different—we do not 
eat.” 


In Spain today, eating is for the poor 
and middle classes almost the sole topic 
of conversation. A typical worker’s fam- 
ily in the community has 40c a day; the 
daily family diet is a kilo of bread and 
perhaps a few stolen potatoes, sometimes 
an onion, very rarely some chickpeas. 
Middle-class families have rice, and a 
little meat with it on one day a week. 
Working people go out at night to search 
for potatoes in fields from which the 
crop has already been gathered. If they 
are seen by the owner or Civil Guard, 
they are shot and their bodies left lying 
where they fall. 


THERE IS HATRED: The obsessive at- 
titudes are fear in the wealthy class, cyn- 
icism in the state officials and the Fal- 
ange, hatred in the mass of the people. 
The Falangist gangsters whom the West- 
tern press likes to credit with “radical 
idealism” react with amused contempt to 
everything the regime says. Most Spani- 
ards blaze and crackle with hatred every 
time they speak—hatred not only for the 
regime but for the church which they 
regard as totally incriminated with it. 

The poor people never go to church 
except to be married or buried and are 
deeply insulted. at the very suggestion. 
My friend described an old peasant wom- 
an going past a figure of the Virgin out- 
side her house turning and shaking her 
fist at it with a shower of curses. “Some- 
thing as normal and unnoticed today,” 
my friend said, ‘‘as people crossing them- 
selves in some other countries.” 


FAKE AMNESTY: The prisons are not 
full: the detested Civil Guards don’t 
want the bother and expense of feeding 
prisoners, and they simply take people 
to headquarters where they beat them 
and let them go, or burn the soles of their 
feet and let them crawl home. A common 
punishment is to banish people from an 
area within 200 miles of their home town, 
where they are probably unable to find 
any work. 

There are many concentration camps 
but relatives can rarely discover whether 
inmates are alive or dead. Everyone 
knows that the recent “amnesty” for re- 
publican emigres wanting to return was 
a fake. Large numbers of returnees were 
sent straight to the camps where thou- 
sands were poisoned or shot. Thousands 
of others on the “amnesty” list were cases 
of libertad negra (black liberty)—men 
and women who in fact had been execut- 
ed without trial long before, and who 
were in this way officially “accounted for” 
for the first time. 


RIGHT SIDE NEXT TIME: The wealthy 
class has reason to be afraid, for members 
of it who have been particularly vicious 





DO YOU EAT IN AMERICA? 
Two children in a Spanish town 


are constantly being murdered. They live 
practically barricaded in their homes 
which are well stocked with guns, and 
never go out unarmed. Recently one of 
them was formally condemned to death 
by the whole community. The man chos- 
en to do the job met him crossing a field, 
held him down and slowly sliced him to 
pieces with a knife. 

Such brutalization is an inevitable re- 
sult of the incredible hunger and squalor, 
but whatever methods they may use the 
people know what they must do to eat 
again. A man who fought for Franco told 
my friend: 

“Yes, we who were against the Republic 
know we were wrong and that we must 
fight again on the right side. We know 
that the French and the Americans and 
others did not get food and justice with- 
out a struggle and we will not.” 


A NEW GENERATION: Attempts by the 
authorities to scare the people with tales 
of “bloody atheistic communism” are @ 
joke. The people are interested in any- 
thing that will permit them to eat and 
unconcerned about the label. Memories of 
the terrible civil war have held back the 
blowoff, but a new generation that doesn’t 
remember the war has grown up. The au- 
thorities — partly for scare-propaganda 
but partly because they are really afraid 
—are today constantly patrolling the 
the coasts searching all vehicles inshore, 
spreading word that “the reds want to 
come back.” 

One wonders how long Americans will 
be kept in ignorance of the kind of dy- 
namite under the lid which they are 
helping Franco to sit on. And how they 
would like to hear a Falangist in a braid- 
ed uniform calling—as my friend heard 
last month—for a half-cynical toast: 

“., . to the Big Four! Franco, Hitler, 


Mussolini and Eisenhower!” 





THE BATTLE OF OHIO 





Negro mothers win their 2-year fight 
to get children in Hillsboro school 


OR NEARLY TWO YEARS— ever since 

the U.S. Supreme Court outlawed pub- 
lic school jimcrow—24 Hillsboro, Ohio, 
Negro children had been barred from the 
Webster-Washington Elementary School. 
Nearly every school day during that time 
their mothers had accompanied them to 
school and seen them turned away. 


The U.S. Court of Appeals last fall or- 
dered their admission, overruling Federal 
District Court Judge Druffel. But Judge 
Druffel refused to order the school of- 
ficials to comply. 

Three weeks ago the U.S. Supreme 
Court declined to review the Appeals 
Court decision, thus upholding it. Judge 
Druffel finally signed an order for im- 
mediate admission of the 24. School board 
head Lukens then refused to admit the 
children until they had taken placement 
exams. 


On Thursday morning, April 12, the 
24 youngsters, 6 to 12, and their mothers 
marched into Principal Harold Henry’s 
office and the mothers announced: “We're 
here to stay until you do something.” 
They passed the morning in quiet con- 
versation among themselves and reading 
books. The children read or played jacks 
or slept on coats spread on the floor. 
Half the women left for lunch at noon, 
then kept the vigil while the rest went. 
They so disciplined themselves that there 
were no disorder or interruption of classes. 
They all left at 3 when school was out. 


BACK TO NORMAL: Their behavior set 
the pattern for Principal Henry. He made 
no move to eject them from his office 
and conferred with the Hillsboro schools 


superintendent and the city solicitor. He 
came back and told the mothers their 


children would be integrated as soon as 
arrangements could be made. Arrange- 
ments included asking for and receiving 
appropriate tests for the children. If the 
tests arrived by Friday, April 13, grading 
and assignment to classes would be made 
on April 16. 

AP reported from Hillsboro on April 17: 

“Elementary schools returned to normal 
today for the first time since the segre- 


gation question was raised nearly two 
years ago. Eleven Negro youngsters, whose 
parents refused to let them enter Web- 
ster-Washington Elementary School, yes- 
terday, because they had been graded in- 
to the classes they left in 1954, went back 
this morning, Seven others began their 
schooling yesterday.” 

The remaining six were not accounted 
for. 





CIVIL RIGHTS BILL 


NAACP backs Celler 


A House Judiciary subcommittee last 
week approved an omnibus civil rights 
bill, introduced by Rep. Celler (D.-N.Y.), 
that included important measures not 
requested by the Administration. Atty. 
Gen. Brownell had presented the Ad- 
ministration bill a few days previously. 
Republicans said they would move in the 
full committee to trim the omnibus meas- 
ure down to Administration size because, 
said Rep. Keating (N.Y.), ranking Rep- 
ulican member of the committee, the 





omnibus bill has no chance of passage. 


The NAACP, on the other nand, ap- 
proved it as “an important first step 
toward enactment of this urgently needed 
legislation.” Exec. secy. Roy Wilkins noted 
that it “contains the principal civil rights 
measures for which the NAACP has cam- 
paigned for many years.” He said it 
“should receive bi-partisan support in the 
full committee of the House.” 


Among its provisions are creation of a 
commission to investigate violations of 
civil rights; a civil rights division in the 
Justice Dept. under direction of an asst. 
atty. general; measures to protect the 
right to vote; elimination of jimcrow in 
interstate travel. 
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Just what ‘crimes’ did John HMeliman commit? 


BUTTE, MONT. 


On April 5, my husband John Hellman was arrested 
under the Communist Party membership clause of the 
Smith Act. Early in the morning three FBI agents en- 
tered our home, handcuffed John, and without even 
allowing him to properly dress they snatched him from 
his wife and two small children. 


A few days before John’s arrest the Republican 
Governor of Montana, J. Hugo Aronson, revoked John’s 
notary commission for allegedly being a Communist. 
In Montana notary publics are able to register voters 
and that’s just what John was doing. He had registered 
728 people in Butte before his commission was rev oked. 
Had he been able to continue this work, there would 
have been several thousand additional voters in Butte 
—mostly miners and their families. 

Montana is a very large state with relatively few 


people and a BIG company—The Anaconda Co.—whose 
hand is felt in all four corners of the state and espe- 
cially here in Butte where it has its mining operations. 

Montanans are faced with many problems: high 
utility rates; hundreds of disabled miners improperly 
cared for; farmers going broke; no minimum wage law. 
The Republican party and the Company have given 
their answer to these problems: Start a witch-hunt; 
divert the people’s minds from their real problems by 
screaming “Communist”. So they arrested my husband. 

What has John done to upset the Company and 
its spokesmen so much that they feel the necessity to 
place hiim behind bars? 

@ In 1951 John, as Progressive Party State Di- 
rector, prepared and circulated an initiative petition to 
give adequate benefits to silicosis victims and make the 
Company responsible to pay the bill instead of the tax- 
payers. 


@ In 1952, as candidate for the Railroad and Pub- 
lic Service Commission, he campaigned for lower utility 
rates. 

@ In 1954 he ran for the state legislature on a 
labor platform. 

Where in these deeds is the crime? 

His bail was reduced from $20,000 to $5,000 and 
John is now out of jail. 

Many people in Montana resent this invasion of 
McCarthyism into our state, and have offered to help 
in any way possible. We have a good chance to defeat 
this political persecution, but we have an overwhelming 
problem—that of paying for the legal and other costs 
of defense. I’m therefore appealing to all friends of 
civil liberties to help us raise the necessary funds. Come 
munications can be addressed to John Hellman Defense 
Committee, Box 113, Butte, Mont. 

Mrs. Milly Hellman 





VERDICT IN BUFFALO 


John Noto gets 
5 yrs. in quick 
Smith Act case 


By Milly Salwen 
Special to the Guardian 

BUFFALO, N.Y. 
OR JOHN NOTO, a tallish, leans 
cheeked man in his mid-30s, with a 
questing look behind his spectacles, the 
Smith Act has meant a midnight arrest 
on a street in Buffalo, 12 weeks in jail, 
then the trial, totalling 13 days from see 
lecting the first juror to a snap verdict, 

and the sentence—five years. 


For unarrested New Yorkers, the Noto 
case provides a close-up view of the Jus- 
tice Dept. in a terrible hurry. And it gives 
a glimpse inside the thinking of men who 
are thwarted these days by the Consti- 
tution and the Supreme Court. 


John Noto was arrested under the 
“membership” provisions of the Smith 
Act, the carpet-sweeper clause that can 
pick up thousands of progressives if it 
is used widely. In the last year Atty. Gen. 
Brownell had staged several such arrests 
and trials across the country. These test 
cases—Claude Lightfood in Chicago, 
Junius Scales in South Carolina, more 
recently Albert Blumberg in Philadelphia 
—were on appeal. 


On March 26 the Supreme Court an- 
nounced it ‘would review the constitu- 
tional issues of “membership”. This would 
ordinarily mean a delay in pending cases. 
But the head-hunters, who have their 
own peculiar bookkeeping, evidently 
wanted one man more. The Noto trial 
opened the next morning. 


BAIL SET AT $30,000: Noto, who helped 
build the union in the steel fabricating 
plant of Bliss & Laughlin in Buffalo, be- 
came CP chairman in Erie County, then 
CP organizer for western New York. In 
1951 he left the area for what another 
political refugee has called “Bill of Rights 
Street,” to continue his work. 


After his arrest, he was quizzed on his 
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“How can I campaign on my legislative re- 
cord? My opponent is campaigning on it,” 








HELEN LEARNS ABOUT LIFE AT AN EARLY AGE 
Five-year-old Helen, shown above with her parents, John and Frances Noto, was 
with them the night 12 men surrounded the car and arrested her father. “Call the 
police, Mommy!” she cried, “and stop the bad men!” 


whereabouts in the intervening years and 
refused to answer. And because he used 
the Fifth Amendment, Judge Harold P. 
Burke set bail at $30,000. 


The Niagara branch of the American 
Civil Liberties Union protested and en- 
listed the aid of the Erie County Bar 
Assn. One of Buffalo’s leading lawyers, 
Charles J. McDonough, agreed to take 
the case. 


When the local judge refused to lower 
the bail, and the Circuit Court upheld 
him 2-1, McDonough carried the fight to 
Washington. 


Supreme Court Justice Harlan ordered 
bail reduced to $10,000 because, he said, 
Judge Burke had been wrong in denying 
Noto his right to use the Fifth Amend- 
ment. 


Then, as the high court agreed to rule 
on the large issue of the ‘“‘membership” 
clause, the trial opened—with Judge 
Burke presiding. 


THE INFORMERS PERFORM: The 
prosecution teed off, as usual, with their 
commuting informer, John Lautner. Here 
as elsewhere he was promptly qualified 
as an “expert witness”, then just as 
promptly denied that he was expert at 








Emanuel Blum hearing 


April 30 was fixed last week as the 
date for the appearance of Emanuel Blum 
in Federal District Court in Indianapolis. 
Blum is Indiana’s first Smith Act victim; 
he is charged with violating the member- 
ship provision of the act. Bail was con- 
tinued at $5,000, after having been re- 
duced from $20,000. 








anything to do with Marxism-Leninism. 
But this opened the way for the reading 
of a flood of quotations from books 20 
to 100 years old, 


Another government informer, Charles 
V. Reagan, admitted he worked for the 
FBI hoping it would help get him citizen- 
ship papers (he got them). The most 
damning quote he could produce was that 
he once heard Noto say “the capitalist 
class is its own grave-digger”; on cross- 
examination he conceded that Noto’s 
views were aired in debate with an Amer- 
ican Legion spokesman and before Buf- 
falo’s Common Council. 


ONLY 31% HOURS: The defense was 
brief: McDonough called the deputy di- 
rector of the county public library, who 
brought. in several hundred index cards 
showing Marxist books, European and 
American, currently on file. CP pamph- 
lets were introduced, on Negro rights, 
rent control, health insurance, taxes. 
With that the defense rested. 


As the jury retired many recalled hope- 
fully that in New Haven and Cleveland 
Smith Act juries had deliberated six and 
nine days, and brought back some acquit- 
tals. But the thaw hadn’t reached Buf- 
falo: it took only 31% hours for the quick- 
frozen verdict of guilty. 

As the judge handed down the maxi- 
mum five-year sentence, he added the 
final twist: he raised Noto’s bail again. 
Only the week before another federal 
judge, in a Smith Act case in Massachu- 
setts, had set bail at $2,000. But Judge 
Burke, with one eye on the Supreme 
Court reprimand, arrived at his own 
midway figure: $20,000. 

Funds, which are urgently needed to 
continue John Noto’s appeal, may be sent 
to the Noto Provisional Defense Com- 
mittee, Box 64, Station C, Buffalo, N.Y. 


OPEN INVITATION 


Minnesota PP 
sets May 2/7 
for big parley 


HE MINNESOTA Progressive Party 

announced last week that its annual 
spring statewide meeting will be held 
May 27 at FDR Hall, 724 Fourth Av, S., 
Minneapolis. A call will soon be sent to 
all PP members in the state. 

The program, in its present stage, calls 
for reports and resolutions dealing with 
such subjects as: 

@ Whom should progressives support 
in the 1956 elections? 

@ How can we bring the issues to 
the people? 

@ Can a progressive candidate, en- 
dorsed by the labor movement, beat Rep. 
Walter Judd in the 5th District of Min- 
nesota? 

@ Did the Kefauver victory in the 
Democratic Party in Minnesota mean 
that the Farmer-Labor portion of the 
“Democratic-Farmer-Labor' Party” is 
ready to reassert progressive leadership 
in the state? 

@ Can we settle tor anything less 
than full parity? 


JUDD IS A TARGET: There will be a 
report on efforts to elect progressive 
legislators to the Minnesota State Legis- 
lature; the civil liberties activities by 
progressives in the state; the progressive 
movement on the campuses and how to 
involve more young people in the pro- 
gressive movement. 

Ralph Taylor, PP GUARDIAN director, 
will talk on building GUARDIAN circu- 
lation. There will be a report of the 
PP Labor Committee and on political 
attitudes in the labor movement. Susie 
Stageburg will speak on “Women in the 
City and on the Farm... Work for 
Peace and Progress.” Congressional dis- 
trict groups will also report. 

Out of the session, it is hoped, will 
emerge plans for running a strong can- 
didate against Judd, and possibly candi- 
dates in other Congressional districts. 
Last year delegates from every CD in the 
State attended the spring meeting and 
more than 75 persons came from farm 
districts. A bigger attendance is expected 
this year. 

The Minnesota PP has extended a cor- 
dial invitation to progressives in any 
part of the nation to take part. Housing 
will be provided for all out-of-town ob- 
servers, Arrangements may be made with 
M.H. Baker, 1645 Hennepin Ay., Min- 
neapolis 5, Minn. 








Yes, ma'am 


want to give the sublio the 
best service possible—fast, accurate, 
efficient and secure. . . . I do believe 
the Passport Office, in its enthusiasm 
for travel .. . can make a significant 
contribution in establishing good will 
among peoples.” 

—Miss Frances G. Knight, director 
of the Passport Office, address- 
ing the Natl. Council on Natur- 
alization & Citizenship, Mar, 16. 
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Europe’s Socialists 


(Continued from Page 1) 
another meaning to the policy of the 
united front.” 


“WAR COMMUNISM”; In Italy Socialist 
Party leader Pietro Nenni summed up his 
views in an article titled “Lights and 
Shadows” in the party’s paper, Mundo 
Operaio. He dismissed the notion that 
the curious turn of the Russian revolution 
was the work of Stalin, alone. He called 
the Stalinist era “war communism” and 
wondered whether the 20th Congress 
signalled its end. 

He thought it would have been more 
urgent to discuss whatever concepts and 
institutions in the Soviet Union needed 
revamping, since they were based on ex- 
periences of an imperialist war 40 years 
ago and up-dated to fit the civil war in 
Russia. The institutions superimposed 
during the Stalin era, he said, had “con- 
sequences infinitely more serious than 
those of the myth or the cult of Stalin.” 
Nenni wrote: 

“There was much talk at the 20th Con- 
gress in Moscow of internal democracy. 
What present-day interpretation must be 
given to that old formula? In Lenin’s time 
the internal democracy of the party was 
translated into freedom of discussion, into 
the frequently dramatic clash of opinions. 





PIETRO NENNI 
From necessity ... to freedoms 


In what way will the new Soviet demo- 
cracy express itself in the future, not only 
within the party but equally within the 
state? These are some of the problems 
which remain after, the Congress. The 
conditions for their solution have been 
created. The solution cannot be long 
delayed.” 

NECESSITY TO FREEDOM: Nenni saw 
similar problems now put squarely before 
all groups on all socialist roads anywhere 
in the world. He said: 

“We must probe deeply, 
responsibility, the problems of socialist 
democracy, Their proper solution will 
bring us nearer to what Engels called the 
‘ascent of humanity from the kingdom 
of necessity to the kingdom of freedom’.” 

Socialist initiatives were sprouting all 
over Europe. In England a brisk corre- 
spondence, not without barbs, was on 
among Labourites and Communists, each 
seeing hope for the other. When Rey- 
nold’s News, viewing the Stalin expose, 
asked Communists to dissolve themselves 
into the Labour Party, a letter writer, 
typical of many, answered: 

“Whether under Stalin’s leadership or 
in spite of it, the Russians have built 
socialism. Under the present Labour 
Party, we have not. That fact is final for 
me, at any rate.” 

A NEW INTERNATIONAL: Socialist G. 
D. H. Cole dropped his own seed in the 
ground plowed up by the 29th Congress, 
announcing an International Society for 


with a sense of 


the Study of Socialism. He said French 
Socialist Party’ members, some from 
Nenni’s party in Italy and some Yugo- 
slavs had participated in a conference in 
Paris. They hope now to find members 


further east. The founders, said Cole, 
regard themselves as part of the Socialist 
left in their countries but decline to lay 
down any doctrinal conditions for mem- 
bership, agreeing only that: 

“(a) Socialism implies rejection of all 





And just who will 


determine the age? 

WASHINGTON, March 27 (UP)—A 
medical authority told Congress today 
that “fertile young men” should be 
spared from civil defense duties that 
would expose them to large amounts 
of radiation. 

Because of the impact radiation has 
on human reproduction, this work 
should be assigned to “those who have 
passed the age of conceiving,” he said. 

The suggestion was made by Dr. 
Eugene P. Cronkite, head of experi- 
mental pathology at the Brookhaven 
Laboratory, in a letter to Represen- 
tative Chet Holifield (Dem-Calif.) 

“Future survival is as important as 
immediate survival in event of an 
atomic attack,” he said. 

—San Francisco Chronicle, 3/28 











national and racial discrimination, op- 
position to all forms of imperialist and 
colonialist domination, and a concerted 
attempt by Socialists to formulate the 
objectives of Socialism which are common 
to countries at all stages of economic and 
social development and inheritors of 
many different colonial traditions; (b) 
Socialism is more than a Welfare State 
and requires structural changes leading 
to the abolition of class distinctions and 
the achievement of a classless social or- 
der; (c) international socialism involves 
opposition to all attempts to divide the 
world into rival power blocs.” 


TITO AND MOSCOW: At his home on 
the island of Brioni, Yugoslav President 
Tito told French newsmen that he favor- 
ed a new Socialist International joining 
Communist and Socialist parties around 
the world. Earlier French SP leader Dan- 
iel Mayer, winding up a visit with Tito, 
told Yugoslav newsmen: 


“IT have received the impression, as a 
result of my conversations here, that the 
20th Congress of the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union will be—if what was 
said there is realized and if it carries 
on in that direction—one of the major 
events in the history of economic rela- 
tions between East and West, as well as 
for relations between the various work- 
ing-class movements.” 


Moscow itself has welcomed Socialist 
government leaders from Norway and 
Sweden, Socialist trade unionists from 
Scotland. One visitor, Socialist President 
Huysmans of the Belgian Chamber of 
Deputies, said when he returned to Liege 
that during his tour of the Soviet Union 
he had pledged himself “to help with all 
his strength, the re-establishment of 
working-class unity in Europe,” 


COMINFORM’S END: Early in April 
Pravda said editorially: “The large mass- 
es of the working-class more and more 
demand a profound change in the mutual 
relations of Socialist, Communist and 
other working-class organizations.” Last 
week the Cominform’s last statement said 
it was dissolving and predicted that Com- 
munists “will examine the problems of 
collaboration with parties with tendencies 
toward socialism, and also with other or- 
ganizations which aim to consolidate 
peace and democracy.” 


In the U. S. the scattered voices for so- 
cialism had not yet begun to talk to each 
other. Letter columns in the N. Y. Daily 
Worker still steamed in critical give-and- 
take, but there was not yet a real echo of 
the European cry for socialism with a 
respect for Marx, Lenin and the Soviet 
Union but without a Bible, a priesthood 
or a Zion. 





— Drawing 


by Dyad, London 
“You don’t think it’s a plot to get friend- 
ly, do you?” 


THE FEELING RUNS HIGH 





King Cole loses his throne 
in the Negro community 


By Eugene Gordon 

OUR White Citizens Council members 
who attacked Nat “King” Cole as he 
crooned “Too Young to Know” to an all- 
white Bir mingham audience April 10, were 
each sentenced last week to 180 days in 
jail and fined $100 and costs. Two others, 
charged with assault with intent to 

murder, are awaiting trial. 

Cole immediately after the assault said 
to reporters: “I can’t understand it. I 
haven’t taken part in any protests. I 
haven’t said anything about civil ‘rights. 
Nor have I joined any organizations 
fighting segregation. Why should they 
attack me?” 

Recorders Court Judge Parker compli- 
mented the Negro singer for having ob- 
served Southern “customs, traditions and 
laws,” thereby winning “new friends in 
the South.” Outside the South, however, 
“King” Cole was unceremoniously deth- 
roned by former subjects. The N. Y. 
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Amsterdam News (4/21) reported that 
“the butcher, the baker, the candlestick 
maker, and just about everyone else in 
Harlem, lined up solidly against Cole, 
{while] criticism ranged from vows to 
stop buying his records to threats of a 
picket line . . . whenever and wherever 
he next returned to New York.” 


THE ROOF FALLS IN: A page-1 photo 
of a young woman breaking jukebox re- 
cords over her knee is captioned: “Pretty 
barmaid Mickey Fowler smashes the re- 
cords of Nat King Cole in the Shalimar 
Bar with the full approval of Shalimar 
owner Red Randolph. Randolph, Teddy 
Butler, manager of Jock’s Place, and Carl 
Maxwell, manager of Frazier’s Restau- 
rant, were among Harlem businessmen 
who spearheaded boycott of King Cole 
records in their places following Cole’s 
decision to sing before jimcrow audiences 
and ignore NAACP.” 

The boycott came after NAACP exec. 
secy. Roy Wilkins had wired Cole that 
the NAACP regretted “the unprovoked 
attack” and invited him “to join us in 
the crusade against racism in order to 
create a society in which the Birmingh- 
am incident would be impossible.” Wilk- 
ins received a rejection from Cole with 
this explanation: “I am crusading in my 


Tapley in Amsterdam News, N.Y. 


IMPARTIAL REF? 





More than coronets 
DENVER, COLO. 

This new subscription comes about be- 
cause I had the responsibility for plan- 
ning a program in which current events 
were discussed. I sent out GUARDIANS 
containing articles on certain items. 

I hope you people at the GUARDIAN, 
and the Editor-in-Exile, have some idea 
of how much it means to us readers to 
have the GUARDIAN, with its integrity, 
give honest accounts of what’s going on 
in the world, It must give all of you a 
warm glow to be part of the GUARDIAN. 

Dorothy Howard 


own way... as a gentleman.” Cole 
added: “The Supreme Court is having 
a hard time integrating schools, so what 
chance do I have to integrate audiences?” 


“FELONY COMPOUNDED”: Dr. George 
Cannon, leading physician and form- 
er Urban League board member, wired 
Cole that “in these times of Autherine 
Lucy and the Montgomery protest no 
Negro at all, and especially one as pro« 
minent as you, can leave anything to the 
other guys.” Dr. Cannon went on: “First 
of all, you were dead wrong in having 
a concert to which no Negroes were ale 
lowed admission. The fact that another 
concert, for Negroes, was later held, is 
immaterial. That just compounded the 
felony. It is a matter of pride, dignity 
and basic moral principle . . . Wake up, 
Mr. Cole You're not that hungry ” 

The Amsterdam News’ “Sidewalk Inter- 
views” brought a unanimous “No” to the 
query: “Should Negro artists perform be< 
fore segregated audiences?” 

The paper said the strong criticism 
from the sidewalks was at first temper- 
ed “by resentment against the White 
Citizens Council.” But when Cole a few 
days later “announced that he would con= 
tinue to sing before jimcrowed audiences, 
and made many statements which tend- 
ed to disassociate him from the overall 
Negro struggle against segregation, the 
pent-up fury which many held against 
the Councils was turned on Cole full 
blast.” The singer by that time had wired 
the NAACP that he was “in accord with” 
its work and “shall cooperate ... to the 
fullest extent.” On April 23 he joined. 


OLD ENOUGH TO KNOW: Negro press 
headlines were expressive: 

Amsterdam News. “COLE LEAVES US 
COLD.” 

Courier: “NAT (KING) COLE GOOFS.” 

An Afro photo showed the singer, sit- 
ting at a piano, holding up a scroll dis- 
playing the song title “Too Young to 
Know.” The caption said: “But He’s Old 
Enough to Know Better.” The Afro noted 
that the present pastor of the Mont- 
gomery church once headed by Cole’s 
minister father was one of the leaders 
in the bus protest movement. 

“Nat went up North from the unequal 
schools and back seats of the buses and 
segregated waiting rooms to a land of 
equal opportunity and freedom,” said the 
Afro. Then he went back, “not as a King 
but as a suppliant, kneeling before the 
throne of Jim Crow ... where people 
are refusing to ride buses because they 
are jimcrowed.” 

The Amsterdam News in a page o 
editorial, contended that the singer, with 
his talent to sell, offered to sell on the 
racists’ terms. “He is free to set his terms 
or not sell at all,” the editorial said. 
Therefore, “the least a Northern Negro 
can do is either to join with (Southern 
Negroes] in their fight, or stay away 
from there and let them conduct the 
fight alone.” 





You'Re STRETCHIN’ THIS WALLOWEEN 
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Middle East crisis 


(Continued from Page 1) 
aims of colonialism” and the interests of 
oil monopolies. It said these alliances 
fostered Eastern conflicts and “the dete- 
rioration” in Arab-Israeli relations. 


NEW NATIONALISM: Despite the cease- 
fire agreement, peace in the Middle East 
still remained unsure. The uncertainty 
was attributed to the Western powers’ 
reluctance to face the basic issues in that 
region. Columnist Joseph Alsop wrote 
from Cairo (N.Y. Herald Tribune, 4/18): 


“The primary question for Western 
policy makers is not what to do about 
the Arabs and Israel or the Arabs and 
the Soviet Union [but] what to do about 
the new Arab nationalism [that wants] 
to sweep the past into a corner and 
touch a match to it [and] begin the hard 
task of creating a new kind of Arab na- 
tion.” Alsop said that to the Arabs, “it 
does not matter very much whether the 
past ... be represented by King Farouk 
and his pashas” or by French colonial 
rule in N. Africa or by Gen. Glubb’s neo- 
colonialism in Jordan. 





—Herblock in Washington Post 
“If he shoots you, let me know at once.” 


London and Washington, however, con- 
tinued their policy of strengthening mil- 
itary alliances in the area—even though 
former U. S. Secy. of State Acheson, no 


mean cold warrior, admitted that mili- 
tary pacts have had an adverse effect on 
the West because they “ran counter to 
the political and emotional environment 
ot the peoples of the area.” (N. Y. Times, 
4/15). 


A DULLES CONCESSION: London shifted 
its “tough” Gen. Sir Geoffrey Bourne 
from Malaya to the post of Commander- 
in-chief of its Middle East army. 


Washington finally joined the Baghdad 
Pact in all but name, agreeing to estab- 
lish a military liaison office and becoming 
a partner in the pact’s two principal com- 
mittees—the Committee to Fight Sub- 
version and the Economic Committee. By 
assuring a greater flow of dollars, it 
hoped to lure Arab countries now outside 
the pact. 


The U. S. still tried to reconcilie its 
policy of preserving Israel as a nation 
with its determination to retain “the im- 
mense oil resources of the region for the 
military and economic use of Western 
Europe” (Robert Allen, N. Y. Post 4/13), 
although foreign control of oil has pro- 
moted dissension in the Middle East. 


Secy. Dulles last week conceded that 
UN action in the Middle East ‘does in- 


volve a certain participation with the 
Soviet Union because the Soviet Union is 
inescapably a member.” But officials in 
Washington were reported saying that 
“the U. S. is not contemplating any Big 
Four approach, as distinguished from the 
three-nation (Britain, France, U. S.) de- 
claration” regarding the Middle East 
(NYT, 4/18). 

WHAT MUST BE DONE: Thus, the basic 
problem of bringing peace to the Middle 
East by eliminating military bases and 
disunity fomented by foreign economic 
control still remained to be solved. At the 
Stockholm Peace Council meeting (4/6), 
Israel Peace Committee Secy. Jacob Majus 
said: 

“The dangerous situation in our region 
arises from the existence of military pacts 
behind which loom the powers seeking 
to exploit the natural resources of the 
Middle East. They line up the people 
against each other so as to better be able 
to dominate them. ... The way to assure 
peace in the Middle East is to outlaw all 
existing military pacts, neutralize the 
entire area within the framework of an 
international statute.” 
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CALENDAR 


Chicago 











Great Soviet Cellist, MSTISLAV 
ROSTROPOVICH, Orchestra Hall, Mon., 
May 7. Choice seats. AN 3-1877 or 
come to suite 403, 189 Madison. 





PAUL SWEEZY OF MONTHLY REVIEW 
SPEAKS ON “‘FOREIGN AFFAIRS 1956,” 
FRI, MAY 4, 8:15 P.M. ROOM 833. 
FINE ARTS BUILDING, 410 S. 
MICHIGAN AV. ADMISSION $1. 





WED., MAY 2. Discussion of new 
Boviet 5-year plan with LeRoy Wolins, 
graduate of U. of Chi. Planning Dept. 
8 p.m. Rm. 205, 189 W. Madison St. 
Chi. Coun. of Am.-Sov. Friendship. 





Detroit 





MAY DAY CELEBRATION, Sun., May 6, 
2:30 p.m., Parkside Hall, 3119 Fenkell. 
CARL WINTER, first public speech in 
5 years, ‘‘Labor’s Stake in Peace and 
Democracy.”’ Plus cultural program, 

and question period. Adm. 50c. Ausp: 
Michigan Edition ‘‘The Worker.” 





Los Angeles 





CARL BRADEN 
Reports on his 3,800 mile tour 
of the South. Sat., May 5, 8 p.m. 
Park Manor, 607 S. Western Ave 
Donation: 50 cents 
Proceeds to Braden-Wade Defense Com. 
Auspieces:: The American Socialist 





Newark 





RALLY: CIVIL RIGHTS-CIVIL LIBER- 
TIES, A Common Bond. Speakers: How- 
ard Fast, William L. Patterson, and 
Martha Stone (N.J. Smith Act Defend- 
ant). Pri, May 4, 8:30 p.m. at Masonic 
Community Center, High & Kinney 
Streets. Entertainment—Noted folk sing- 
ers. Adm. 75c incl. tax. 





Listings in the Calendar and 
Classified section are available at 
40c a line (five words): minim- 
um charge $2 per insertion. 

Copy deadline Monday before 
publication. Please send payment 
with copy. Address: Classified 
National Guardian, 17 Murray 
mis Wes. Be. Te 











Resorts 





IDEAL FAMILY RESORT. Private lake 
Swimming, sports, children’s counsellor. 
Open June 15. PINE LAKE LODGE, 

Kenoza Lake, N.Y. Call BE 2-4754 (NYC) 





Summer Rental 





214-312 ROOM BUNGALOWS—ALSO 
SIX ROOM HOUSE, new modern fur- 
nishings & ‘equipment, wash mche; 
social hall, prvte lake, sports. 7 mi. west 
Middletown on Rte 211. TWIN LAKE 
COLONY, Phone CY 3-0163 NYC) 





HALPERN’S FARM, Kerhonkson, N. Y. 
Now renting 2 & 3-room modern bun- 
galows & apt. units; swimming on pre- 
mises, other facilities; reasonable. Tel. 
Kerhonkson 3412 or SPencer 9-7164. 


SERVICES 





CUSTOM BUILT 
Cabinet-storage units, alterations for 
home, office, most reasonable, 

STEIN INTERIORS 


250 W. 19th St. CH 3-8325 





Nothing like BROADWAY CARPET’S 
thorough cleaning and safe Summer 
storage for your rugs. $7.95 for 9x12 
domestic. Call WAsh. Hts. 7-4888. 30 years 
cleaning rugs for discriminating New 
Yorkers. 1968 Amesterdam Av. 





TIRED OF MAPLE? 
We make it mahogany. Refinishing, re- 
pairing and polishing furniture in your 
home. Estimates free. 

Phone IN 9-6827. 





SOFA REWEBBED. Relined, Springs Re- 

tied in your home. Reasonable. Furni- 

ture Repaired, Remodeled. Custom Slip- 

covered, Reupholstered. Foam Rubber 

Cushioning. Call mornings 9-1. HY 8-7887. 
Fraternal Attention 





NORMA CATERERS: Now booking that 
special occasion in temple, home, or of- 
fice Unusual plan for exceptionally 
large receptions. Hor D’Oeuvres, turkeys, 
meat trays, etc., delivered anywhere in 
metropolitan area. Tel.: ES 3-9490. 





WASHING MACHINE REPAIRS 
Sales—New and used machines 
Service for all types 


Brooklyn GE 4-4228 





BUNGALOWS & MODERN APTS. 
Low Rental, Swimming, Tennis, 
Recreation Hall, Fireplace, Records, 
all on premises. LO 6-0990 (NYC). 

THE CRANES, Kernhonkson, N.Y. 

Phone: Kernhonkson 8007-J 














For Sale 





BEAUTUFIFUL YEAK ROUND HOME in 
Mohegan Colony, 40 mi. NYC. 5'2 rooms. 
Well built stucco house, excellent condi- 
tion. Beautiful acre. 2-car garage, auto- 
matic oil burner, fireplace, 1'2 baths. 
Near bus and lake. Call Lakeland 8-5356 
(Mohegan). 





Publications 








New York 





CLUB CINEMA (430 Sixth Av.) “THE 
MAN IN THE WHITE SUIT,” April 28. 
Alec Guinness as‘a chemist who disrupts 
the textile industry by inventing an 
indestructible fabric that repels dirt. 
Showings: Sat. only, 8:30 and 10 p.m. 
Adm: Members, $1; non-members, $1.25. 
Next week: ALL QUIET ON THE 
WESTERN FRONT. 
PEOPLES CHORUS OF 
NEW YORK 
MAURICE RAUCH, 
presents 
*“SHOLEM ALEICHEM, DIR AMERIKE” 
(Operetta in concert form) 
Assisting Artists: Luther Adler, readings 
from Sholem Aleichem; Lillian Shapero 





THE JEWISH 


director 


& Dance Group; Rosenblum-Melnick, 
dramatic duo. Guest Speaker: B. Z. Gold- 
berg. Sat., May 12, 8:30 p.m. Carnegie 


Hall, 57 St. & 7 Av. Tickets: $3.45, 2.75, 
1.80, 1.50, at Jewish Music Alliance, 1 
Union Sq. W. WA 4-8311. 

FRITCHMAN 
Fight For 


REV. STEPHEN H. 
Speaks on California's 
Freedom, Wed., May 23, 8:30 p.m. 
at The Auditorium, 150 W. 85 St. 
Don. 50c. Auspices: Religious Freedom 
Committee, 118 E. 28 St. 

RESERVE THE 





DATE! 

Dr ry F. Ward—PEACEFUL CO- 
EXISTENCE: WHAT IT CAN MEAN 
Thur May 10, 8:30 p.m. True Sisters 
rouse, 159 W. 85 St. Adm: 75c. Ausp: 
World Fellowzhip of Faiths, 118 E. 28 St. 








GIFTS FOR MOTHER'S DAY 
iandise at bargain 
prices. Fri. ever fay 4, and Sat. 
and Sun., Ma nd‘6. Village ALP, 
23 Greenwich Av. 


BAZAAR: 
All kinds of me 






_ HOE Dow N ry Fe: stival of 
Dan g. Caller: Irwin 
evening, April 28. Yugoslav 
Sponsor: Student 


AMERICAN 
Folk and £&q 
Silber. Sat. 
Hall, 405 W. 41 St 
Division, LYL. Contrib. $1. 


THE TWELVE 





SOCIAL CLUB, INC, 
820 Broadw 2 St.) presents 
A SURPRISES 3T ARTIST 

SAT , APRIL 28, 8:30 p.m. 

Buffet, social dancing. Cor Meteation. 


‘CLASSIFIED 


General 


UNUSUAL PHOTOGRAPHIC PIN-UP 
BIRTHDAY GREETING WITH PLASTIC 
BOUND ALEUM — 75c. PAL FILM 
SERVICE, Bivd. P.O. Box 122G, New 
York 59, N. ¥ 


Nu-LIFE 
























VITAMINS, 18 Vitamins, 13 
Minerals. 30 Day Supply, $1. 90 Davy 
Eupply, $2.50, prepaid. FOLDER FREE 
Nu-LIFE Co., 2605 N. Temple St., Los 
Angceles 26, Calif. 










beg don’t you try a really 

od nutritiona! supplement. Impr rve a 
f rmula MARUSEL contains 30 } 
potency vitamins and minerals it 
the mn vered BIOFL AVONOIDS. 





Genere 





ial size only $2, postpaid. 
R. Wornow, licensed pharmacist, P.O 
Box 535, 1ica 31, New York. 

KANCO RAZOR BLADES 
DOUBLE EDGE ONLY. 130 BLADES for 
$2. 60 for $1. Specity heavy or thin 
when ordering. 33 Union Sq W., New 
York City -3. ; 








PARENTS * YOUTH 
At last a popular, progressive 
magazine for young America: 
NEW CHALLENGE is 
* pocket-size * photo-ful * colorful ° 
With a HEALTHY, MORAL, DEMO- 
CRATIC content 
Special sub drive rate $1 per yr, or 
write for sample copy: 


Youth Publications, 673 B’way, N.Y. 12. 





Chicago 





FUR STORAGE TIME 
and for Expert Remodeling & Repairs 
Call LO 1-9717 
RUHIG FURS 
1343 Foster Avenue. 


NEW YORK 















TELEVISION REPAIRS 
Manhattan and Brenx only 
UNIVERSITY ENGINEERING SERVICE 
(Formerly Aaron's TV) 

CY 8-0420 





EXPFRT REPAIRS on TV, home and au- 
to radios. I install Hi-Fi in old cabinets 
and bookcases. Components at special 
prices. Phone: AL 5-7111. 
JIMMYS RADIO 

CUSTOM CABINET MAKERS 
Design and Craftsmanship. Choice of 
woods and finishes. HI-Fi installations. 
Drawings, estimates free. 
Beran-Orban, 322 E. 23d. 


220 W. 4 St. 








OR 4-6123. 





FREE LIFE INSURANCE ANALYSIS 
Get the MOST for the LEAST! 
Personal and business. Fire, health. 
accident, theft, etc., insurance placed 
RENE M. SCHENKER 
420 Lex Av., N. Y. MU 3-2837 
CARL BRODSKY 
INSURANCE 
Automobile, Fire, Life, etc. 

GR 5-3826 
799 Broadway (Cor. 11th St.) 





LITERARY AID BUREAU 
Writers Service: ghost writing, editing, 
typing: theses, resumes, fiction, speech- 
es etc. Van Swearengen, 20 E. 100th 8t. 
TR 6-2294, LE 2-9380. 





MAILING, PHOTO-OFFSET 
MULTIGRAPHING, 
MIMEOGRAPHING 

Custom Letter Service 





39 Union Square AL 5-8160 
MOVING, STORAGE, EXPERIENCED 


PIANO MOVERS. Profit by my 20 yrs. 
experience. Call Ed Wendel, JE 6-8000 on 
any moving problem. 








MERCHANDISE 


FINE FURS 
Fur coats of every description. Also 
mink stoles. Expert REMODELING and 
repairing. Time to store your furs, pick- 
up service and delivery 
MAX KUPERMAN 
OR 5-7773 315 Seventh Av. 








COMBINATION storm-screen windows. 
VERTICAL BLINDS, table pads, radia- 
tor enclosure MIRRORS, GLASS & 
MARBLE TOPS. 

JOHN KOBLICK 
238 Reid Av., B’klyn. GL 2-3024 








LARGE SAVINGS—Good, modern furni- 
ture at low markup. Come in and see. 
Special consideration to GUARDIAN 
readers. 
SMILOW-THIELLE 
New York: 856 Lex. Ave., MU 6-7308 
White Plains: 41 Mamaroneck Ave. 
WH 8-4788 


IMPORTED STAINLESS STEEL FLAT- 
WARE 5 pe. place setting. Reg. $5.85. 
SPEC. 50% off, $2.93. Standard Brand 
Dist., 143 4 Av. (13-14 Sts.) GR 3-7819. 
I hour free parking or 2 subway tokens. 


SPECIAL SALE — all items 
Antianue & diamond jewelry, silverware 
—modern and antique. Repairing and re- 
modelling. 

Clara and Irving Gavurin 
22 W. 48 St. (Rm 1103) CO 5-1881 

WORKERS BOOKSHOP 
ANNUAL SALE 
May 2 to May 17 
20 to 80% discount on all books 
(except price protected books) 
Write for sale catalog 
WORKERS BOOKSHOP 
50 Kast 13th Street 
New York 3, N.Y. 








TREMENDOUS SAVINGS 
Large selection of adult bedding 
Full line of juveniie furniture 
FLATBUSH BABY CARRIAGE SHOP 
789 Flatbush Av., B’klyn. BU 4-9109 





HI-FIDELITY 
RADIO-PHONOGRAPHS 
Sales, Installation, Service 
VECTOR LABORATORIES, 217 3rd 
Av., New York 3. GR 3-7686. 





LARRABEE SHOE CORP. 
SAVE! 25°. to 60% off FAMOUS 
FACTORY SHOES (men, women, chil- 
dren's.) Buy with confidence—money 
back in 7 days. 321 Church St., CA 6- 
9820. All’ subways to’ Canal St. station. 





JIMMY’S TRUCKING 
Moving and light hauling anywhere. 
Good service at bargain prices. 
62. 





JIM’S EXPRESS 





NEW YORK 





THURS. EVE., MAY 17 


IMPORTANT! 


ONLY NEW YORK CONCERT UNTIL 1958 


Don’t miss this chance to hear 


THE WEAVERS 


Tickets now on sale at Carnegie: $1.50 to $4 


e CARNEGIE HALL 








CHICAGO 





Distinguished American Actress 
in Four Masterpieces of Dramatic 
Climaxes from plays depicting 


“WOMAN” 
SAT. NITE, APRIL 28 


& SUN. NITE, APRIL 29 


Tickets: $1.75, 2.75, 3.75 
Send orders to ALLIED ART CORP. 
20 N. Wacker Dr. FR 2-0566 





LOS ANGELES 





PROGRESSIVE OPTICIANS 


Rapid Service @ Eyeglasses 
Repairs @ Oculists’ Prescriptions 
Carefully Fitted 


WM. L. GOLTZ 


6132 Wilshire Blvd. 
Los Angeles WeEhbster 5-1107 











STOO UUOUUUUU UU OU UU OU UU” 
HOMELINE FURNITURE & 
APPLIANCE CO. 

All leading brands of 
Furniture, TV & Appliances 


Pest Quality — Lowest Prices 
1959 Brooklyn Ave. AN 2-8134 
Open evenings except Tues. 


ALQLQLQLHHQ ANA AIA NAA AAA AO ODS 





ATLAS OPTICAL CO. 
M. Franklin (Maury) Mitcheli 
OPTICIAN 


610 S. Broadway, Los Angeles 
Suite 405 Vandike 3530 
QUICK SERVICE—LOW PRICES 











NEW YORK 


MAY DAY MEETING 


The Trotskyists’ Analysis of 
the End of the Stalin Cult. 


SPEAKERS: 


FARRELL DOBBS 
Socialist Workers Candidate 
for President 


MYRA TANNER WEIFF 





























Young vet. Move inexpensively. $3.50 z : 
per hour per man or flat rate. New 8. W. Candidate for Vice President 
gr A aan 24 hr. service. Phone: JOSEPH HANSEN 
Former sec'y to Leon Trotsky 
PIAN ININ y , 
“aa TUES. MAY 1 at 8 P.M. 
All work guaranteed Yugoslav Hall, 405 W. 41 St. 
SULLY CHILDS ‘ali ; r 
73 W. 82d St. rR 3.0698 Ausp. Socialist Workers Party 
UNWANTED HAIR ‘REMOVED 
Permanent May Day rally 
Private 
Rapid ° ° 
Latest Medical Method. Appt. oniy. Apr 30 at 4:30 
Laura Green CH 2-7119 





OPTICIAN — Prescriptions filled, broken 
lenses duplicated, precision workman- 
Ship, large selection of frames. Special 
attention to Guardian readers. M. ZIESK, 





1114 DeKalb Av. (cor. B’way), B’klyn. 

Mon.-Fri., 10 a.m.-8 p.m.; Sat., 10 a.m.- 

2 p.m. Phone: GL 2-4771. 
PHOTOGRAPHY 





ED & LAWRENCE PHOTO 

CREATIVE PHOTOGRAPHY 
Now booking for Weddings and all your 
Social Events. Child Portraits in your 
home. 

FOR PHOTO ESTIMATE 
Call WA 5-4156 or FO 5-1845 
28 Market St., New York 2, N.Y. 


RESTAURANT 


ALL NATIONS RENDEVOUS 
International couisine, 423 West St., 
CH 2-2346. Reservations only. Call for 
information and menu brochure. 

Free parking. Subscription $3-$4. 











SHARE DRIVING 


LOOKING FOR 2-3 congenial adults to 
join me on cross-country trip to Coast, 
Mexico & back east during July & Aug. 
Share driving and expenses. Phone: HO 
5-5686. evenings. 


FURNISHED APARTMENTS 
FOR RENT 


WEST BRONX, first floor front, 3-rm. 
furnished apt. $65 month. Suitable 
business couple. Box K, 17 Murray 6t., 
“New York 7, N.Y- 











EW YORK’S ANNUAL May 

Day celebration was schedul- 
ed for 4:30 p.m. April 30 at the 
north end of Union Square. The 
Provisional United Citizens Com- 
mittee for May Day, 1956, spon- 
soring the rally, announced dis- 
tribution of 70,000 leaflets 
throughout the city in prepara- 
tion. 

Among the announced speak- 
ers are writers Morris Schappes 
and Albert Kahn, civil liberties 
champion William Patterson and 
the GUARDIAN’s general man- 
ager John T. McManus. Howard 
Fast is the committee’s chairman. 





APARTMENT FOR RENT 


BRONX—2 ROOMS in private house, 
utilities included. Garden. Convenient 
transportation. Garage optional. Call 
WA 8-4309, evenings. 








BOARD 





BOARD FOR ONE OR TWO (nice room) 
private house, garden, convenient trans- 
portation. Garage optional. WA 8-4309. 


FURNISHED ROOM FOR RENT 


PRIVATE, OFF FOYER. Half block to 
subway, W. 137th St., near Drive. fall 
AD 4-5229. 














GALE SONDERGAARD |~ 


Be * value of a lounge choir in adding | 





BS This chair is an exciting blend of | 
blonde 





















the smart homemaker knows the 
: individuality and rkle to the © 
modem ho aa 


meticulous craftsmanship, grace- 
ful design and built-in ped ang is, 
| oa @ wonderful surprise at such © 
a low price. 


* walnut or birch and the : 
casual charm of hand woven rush. . 
{ 't offers you eye<atching modern : 
4 beauty at an old fashioned purse - 


leasing price. 
j aaa 29° 


NEW YORK: 
856 Lex. Av. MU 6-7308 
WHITE PLAINS: 
j 41 Mamaroneck Ay. 
“4 WH 8-4788 
Catalogue on request. 


Enclose 50c. 
HK & 
ay Harris 
paintings 
april 26-may 10 








art of today gallery 


Great Northern Hotel 
118 W. 57 St., N.Y. 19 

















RESORTS 





SS formerty 
Camp Unity 


NOW OPEN 


$40 weekly; $7 daily w’kends 
(no tipping—no service charge) 
Wonderful Fishing 
Delicious Food. Comfortabtle 
Steam-Heated Rooms 
Rm 605 202 West 40th Street 
CH 4-0723 











BUNGALOW COLONY 
Garden spot of the Hudson Valley 
Plattekill, N. ¥. 

A summer community completely 
furnished with modern facilities on 
75 acres of fruitland, just 1 hour 
from NYC via thruway to Newburgh. 
2 Purified Swimming Pools, Dancing 
All sports, TV, Children’s playground. 
Write or phone Newburgh 13-M-1 








CHILDREN’S CAMPS 


TIMBERLINE CAMP 


JEWETT, GREENE CO., N.Y. 
Elev. 2300 ft. Low pollen count. 
Interracial: Boys & Girls 6-14 
Professionally trained staff. 
All sports facilities, Swimming, Farm 
Animals, Woodcraft, Painting, Cera- 
mics, Music, Folk and Square Danc- 
ing. Nature Study, Trips. 
MODERATE RATES 
DIRECTORS: Dr. Sarah Reidman 
Gustafson & Elton T. Gustafson 
1066 ‘Park Pl., B’klyn PR 2-0325 
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a A MAIL ORDER SERVICE OFFERING CONSUMER-TESTED MERCHANDISE AT A SAVING 
ee 


GUARDIAN 
BUYING 
SERVICE 





12” LP Albums by the world 
famous Soviet cellist 


ROSTROPOVICH 


LOSTROPOVICT 


#VRS 6026. ROSTROPOVICH 
plays BACH. 
Suite #2 in D minor for cello 
Suite 45 in C minor for cello 
Air from Suite #3 in D for Orchestra 
with String Orchestra 
Adagio from Toccata, Adagio and 
Pugue in C with Yampolsky, pianist 
s 
#AC1202. TCHAIKOVSKY’s 
Trio in A Minor (To the Memory 
of a Great Artist) with GILELS, 
piano; KOGAN, violin; ROS- 
TROPOVICH, cello. 
(Other side: Gilels plays Beethoven's 
32 Variations on a Theme in C 
minor) 
e 
#KL261. MOZART: TRIO in G 
MAJOR with GILELS, KOGAN, 
ROSTROPOVICH. 
(Other side: Bach Sonata 
Violin and Piano with 
and Oborin) 


#5 for 
Oistrakb 


© 
#KL301. MIASKOVSKY: SONA- 
TA #2 for Violin and Piano with 


Rostropovich and Dedyuhin. 
(Other side: Tchaikovsky's Variation 
on a Rococco Theme by cellist 
Knushevitsky). 


Each album $3.95 ppd. 


Please order by number. 


‘~: 


color and size. 





HUNGARIAN HAND EMBROIDERED 


PEASANT BLOUSES 


Bad S33 


Magyar blouses in white Swiss voile with blue, red, black 
or multicolor embroidery. Hand smocked and hand em- 
broidered in Hungary with D. M. C. thread. Colorful 
washable. For casual or dress-up. Sizes 32 to 42. Specify 


$4.50 ppd. 

















CZECH TEA APRONS 


Ideal Mother’s Day Gift! 


Beautiful prints in polka 
dot or paisley design... 
Colorfast Washable. 


Polka dot design in choice 
of red, green or blue dots 
on white backgrounds ara 
White dots on red or blue 
ay backgrounds. 
$1.50 ppd. 


Be sure to indicate color and 
design choice. 


Paisley design in predomi- 
nantly white, red or blue 
backgrounds. 























GUARDIAN BUYING SERVICE 
17 Murray Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


Description of Item 


(N.Y.C. buyers add $% sales tax) 
TOTAL 


No COD's| Full payment must accompany each order. Make checks 
or money orders payable to Guardian Buying Service. 


Name 
Address 
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Hand Loomed 
Guatemalan Skirts 


Hand woven by Guatemalan Indian 
craftsmen in brilliant colora and intri- 
tate, distinctive patterns. NO TWO THE 
3AME. Not prints—beyond imitation by 
factory technique. Heavy, tightly woven, 
top quality cottons in background colors 
of black, mavy, green or brown. 


SPECIAL NEW PRICE $10.50 ppd. 
Please give exact waist measurement 
and background color. 


SPECTATORA 
Will they learn? wiles 


HE WORLD PEACE COUNCIL at its special conference in Stock- 
holm summed up the results of five days’ discussion with a dec- 
laration welcoming the relaxation of international tension and as- 
serting that the arms race can be ended. It also called for a new 
effort to unite the many organizations which are fighting for peace. 
Back here in London after the enthusiasm of Stockholm, I can 
say sincerely that the Stockholm declaration does accurately reflect 
the general feeling. I found MPs coming back to the House of Com 
mons with a genuine conviction that the disarmament talks in Lon- 
don were preparing the way for at 
least a modest measure of agrees 
ment on arms reductions and con- 
trol. British public opinion is 
looking for ways to end the cold 
war and to lift the burden of arms 

expenditure. 

But while these hopeful factors 
are welcomed, world opinion must 
be alerted to one very dangerous 
development that can wreck our 
hopes of agreement and stir up 
new hatreds. I refer to the deci- 
sions of the American and British 
governments to explode super Hy- 
drogen bombs in the Pacific this 
year. I wish the Western states- 
men and military leaders who are 
casually planning to spread radio- 
activity over countries which have 
already suffered from the Hiro- 

shima and Nagasaki bombs and the Bikini tests could have heard 
the speeches of the Asian delegates at Stockholm. 


wr OUR STATESMEN NEVER LEARN? Don’t they realize the 

effect on the people of Asia of bringing these ghastly weapons 
from another continent so as to explode them within atomic range 
of every Asian country? At the World Peace Council in Budapest 
in 1953, I heard delegates from all the Pacific countries denouncing 
the statement by President Eisenhower that America’s policy was 
to let Asians fight Asians. They refused to fight each other and 
instead forged the Bandung pact and the principles of co-existence. 
Now the assumption by the Western powers that they have the right 
to explode nuclear weapons in other people's territory is provoking 
similar resentment. 

If I judge the feeling expressed in the Stockholm speeches 
aright, it will take decades to wipe out the hatred that will be aroused 
if we go ahead with these projects. And the Asian peoples will unite 
against the powers responsible as never before. 

Prof. Hirano of Japan quoted the London Times words—‘‘an ugly 
business’—when he told the conference of the vast popular movement 
in his country against the tests. He declared his support for the 
action of India, whose representative, Krishna Menon told the UN 
Trusteeship Council that no administrative power has the right to 
destroy the area or endanger the lives of the inhabitants, “We call 
your attention,” he said, “to the fact that the danger of radio-activ- 
ity is not limited to the trust territory but pollutes air, soil and sea 
water over an immeasurably wider area.” 

Prof. Hirano said that the Japanese peace movement proposed 
to begin an immediate survey of the damage caused by radio-activity 
resulting from previous test explosions. It is probable, he said, that 
a system of co-operation will be established between the Asian na- 
tions on this matter. 


HE PROTESTS GO BEYOND ASIA. In Australia a nationwide 

protest is growing stronger every day. Rev. Victor James, Aus- 
tralian delegate, told the conference that the leader of the Labour 
opposition, Dr. Evatt, had said “nuclear weapon tests will have to 
stop.” Prime Minister Menzies has said that his government is willing 
to negotiate on the elimination of the tests. 

No political leader in Australia could act otherwise, for a Mele 
bourne paper has quoted information (believed to have come from 
official U.S. sources) that the planned H-bomb explosion would 
poison 4,000 square miles and bring Australia within the danger area. 
The British are planning tests in the Monte Bello islands, off Aus- 
tralia’s west coast, before their super H-bomb test in the autumn. 

The peoples of Asia can never forget that they were the victims 
of the first atom bombs and that they suffered radio-active poison- 
ing from the first H-bomb tests. They ask why the Western powers 
do not find testing grounds in their own hemisphere. Russia, they say, 
at any rate carries out her tests in her own territory. They have also 
noted that the Soviet Union has said it will stop all tests if the other 
powers pledge themselves to do the same. 

I don’t know what the American and British governments hope 
to learn from the tests. But I can tell them in advance that they will 
lose far more than they can possibly gain if they go ahead. They 
will be isolated as never before. Gordon Schaffer 





NEW YORK 





HANDWROUGHT JEWELRY 


LORE 


in sterling and brass 


@. SCANDINAVIAN 
: SHOP 

ONS 179 W. 4th Se. 

Join us Saturdays 

for hot Swedish 


slogg. Open 1-10 


lehigh 4-2281 Pp. m. Mon.)- Sat, 








